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Outstanding  Problems  of  American 

Education 

By  Professor  Alexander  Meikeljohn,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Address  delivered  before  the  National  Student  Federation  of  America,  at  its 
Second  Annual  Congress  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Dec.,  1928 


THE  outstanding  problem  is  this. 
It  may  best  be  stated  in  the 
form  of  a  question.  Can  the 
average  young  American  be  liberally 
educated?  Can  it  be  done?  And  it 
doesn't  seem  that  there  is  very  much 
doubt  about  the  answer.  The  answer 
so  far  is  that  it  can't  under  existing 
conditions.  That  question  seems  to  be 
a  rather  serious  one  for  this  reason : 
Our  whole  scheme  of  life  in  America 
is  based  on  the  pre-supposition  that  the 
young  American  can  be  educated.  We 
have  supposed  that  America  is  to  be 
the  home  of  educated  persons,  and  we 
have  devised  a  scheme  of  government 
and  devised  a  scheme  of  life  based  on 
that  presupposition,  that  young  Am¬ 
ericans  can  be  liberally  educated  and 
that  for  that  purpose  tbe  college  pri¬ 
marily  exists.  I  think  then,  reallv. 
the  task  which  faces  the  American  col¬ 
lege  is  to  answer  that  queston.  I11  one 
form  or  another,  all  colleges  are  facing 
this  question,  and  rather  desperately. 
Can  the  college  do  the  thing  which  it 
is  expected  to  do?  Can  it  give  a  lib¬ 
eral  education? 

Merely  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
subject  under  discussion,  I  shall  give  a 
definition  of  what  a  liberal  education 
is.  Making  definitions  in  this  field  is 
a  favorite  indoor  sport  with  me  and 
I  had  the  fun  of  making  up  another  one 


to-dav.  One  means  by  a  liberal  educa- 
tion  the  process  of  so  informing,  and 
training,  and  inciting  the  mind  that  it 
will  go  forward  steadily  on  the  road  to 
understanding  of  the  life  to  which  it 
belongs;  so  informing,  and  training, 
and  inciting  a  mind  that  you  can  count 
011  it  that  that  mind  will  travel,  will 
go  a  certain  way,  wall  keep  on  going 
that  way  so  long  as  it  lives.  If  then 
we  ask,  is  the  average  young  American 
being  established  on  the  road  so  that 
you  can  count  on  it  that  he  will  travel 
the  road  of  attempted  understanding 
as  long  as  he  lives,  we  shall  have  to 
admit  the  American  college  to-day  is 
not  in  any  considerable  measure  sue- 
ceeding  in  the  thing  it  is  attempting  to 
do.  As  Mr.  Duggan  suggests,  it  is  not 
true  that  there  are  going  cut  from  our 
institutions  to-dav  in  anv  considerable 
measure  streams  of  understanding  into 
the  life  of  America.  That  is  not  the 
way  in  which  college  are  known  by 
our  community.  If  you  want  the  prize 
exhibit,  we  have  our  alumni.  Are  they 
on  the  road  to  understanding?  Are 
they  settled  in  the  way  of  seeking  in 
telligence  by  what  we  do  to  them?  I 
don't  think  that  you  can  say  this.  But 
there  is  one  thing  that  you  can  count 
on,  one  that  you  can  be  pretty  sure  of, 
whatever  else  you  mav  doubt :  he  does 
not  read  books.  He  may  read  other 
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things  and  do  other  things,  but  he 
does  not  read  books.  He  is  not  interested 
in  that  sort  of  life.  And  what  is  his 
attitude  toward  his  college?  What 
does  he  understand  the  college  to  be? 
I  think  very  largely  he  claims  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  a  place  of  sentimental  loyal¬ 
ty,  or  comradeship,  of  friendships,  and 
activities,  and  all  features  of  amiable, 
pleasant  relationships  of  fun  and  plea¬ 
sure.  College  is  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
intelligent  things  that  could  be  imag¬ 
ined  in  connection  with  an  institution 
of  learning.  The  belief  in  each  college 
that  that  college  is  the  very  best  in 
the  country  is  a  strange  thing  in  an 
institution  of  learning,  and  I  don't 
think  that  anyone  could  honestly  say 
of  an  American  college,  if  one  looks 
at  its  alumni,  that  they  are  established 
in  the  way  of  understanding.  I  think 
rather  one  would  say  that  as  soon  as 
they  get  out  into  the  life  beyond  the 
college,  they  are  caught  up  into  some¬ 
thing  else. 

But  then,  I  think  we  should  be  fair 
to  ourselves  and  ask  why  we  are  not 
more  successful.  We  may  say  that  it  is 
because  the  colleges  are  in  America. 
For  the  most  part  America  is  a  very 
hard  country  in  which  to  teach.  As 
Mr.  Duggan  suggests,  America  is  very 
busy  about  a  great  many  other  things. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  teach  literature  in 
schools  to  children  who  come  from 
homes  where  a  good  book  is  never  read. 
It  is  pretty  hard  to  teach  philosophy  in 
a  world  where  there  is  no  taste  for 
it  in  its  social  life.  America  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  other  things.  America  has  a 
social  scheme  which  has  very  little 
recognition  of  what  the  way  of  under¬ 
standing  is.  A  second  difficulty  is  that 
1 — 1 

cur  school  system  is  as  yet  not  ready 
to  give  the  proper  preparation  for  col¬ 
lege  work.  It  has  been  hastity  con¬ 
structed  and  is  as  yet  in  the  prelimin¬ 


ary  stages  of  development.  Our  col¬ 
lege  teaching  must  be  unsatisfactory 
until  our  school  preparation  can  be 
better  given. 

If  then  we  agree  that  America  is  a 
hard  place  in  which  to  do  good  teach¬ 
ing,  we  must  be  fair  and  admit  that 
America  intends  to  support  teaching 
and  does  so  with  great  enthusiasm. 
The  difficulty  is  not  one  of  intention, 
but  one  of  understanding.  America 
has  a  great  belief  in  education; 
it  has  faith  in  education  and  wants 
it ;  but  just  what  it  is  that  it 
wants  is  not  very  clear.  Our  typical 
expression  is  “'Culture  or  bust.'5  Here 
it  is  “understanding  or  bust,”  and  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  look  at  both 
sides  of  this  situation.  America  is 
determined  to  have  education  and  is 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  The  money  that 
is  poured  into  the  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  is  almost  scandalous.  One  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  teaching  and  ad¬ 
ministration  is  that  so  much  of  the 
teachers’  and  administrators’  time  must 
be  given  to  deciding  what  to  do  with 
the  money  we  get.  If  we  did  not  have 
so  much  money,  we  would  do  better 
teaching.  American  people  are  not 
withholding  money.  There  is  enough 
money  and  enough  enthusiasm.  Yet, 
the  whole  situation  is  rather  unfavor¬ 
able  because  American  people  have  not 
yet  reached  the  point  of  sophistication, 
nor  reached  the  point  of  social  stress 
and  strain  which  demands  intelligence. 
It  is  at  present  easy  to  get  on,  but  some 
day  our  life  is  going  to  get  serious,  we 
are  going  to  grow  up,  and  then  better 
college  teaching  will  be  done. 

If  this  is  our  external  situation,  what 
from  the  college  point  of  view  can  be 
done  about  it?  There  is  only  one 
thing  that  is  essential  in  making  a  col¬ 
lege,  and  that  is  the  teacher.  The  great 
difficulty,  which  is  now  present  in  the 
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American  college,  and  I  say  this  as  a 
teacher,  is  that  of  getting  proper  teach¬ 
ers.  America  is  too  busy  with  other 
things  to  allow  any  considerable  part 
of  our  talent  to  go  into  teaching.  It 
is  very  hard  in  this  civilization  to  draw 
into  the  teaching  profession  the  talent 
and  the  power  which  is  needed  for  that 
profession.  We  must  find  some  way  of 
building  up  the  quality  of  the  teacher 
in  the  American  college  to-day,  and 
the  only  radical  way  of  improving  it  is 
that  of  securing  better  teaching  ma- 
terial.  There  is  another  difficulty  with 
our  teaching  too,  namely,  that  our 
teachers  have  been  trained  under  a  bad 
system.  AVe  are  not  onlv  bad  stuff, 

o  t/  7 

but  we  have  bad  training.  We  have 
been  trained  under  a  scheme  which 
does  not  give  knowledge  or  under¬ 
standing;  we  have  been  trained  under 
a  scheme  of  education  during  these  last 
25  or  35  or  40  years,  a  scheme  of  spe¬ 
cialized  study,  from  which  a  large  un¬ 
derstanding  has  been  slipping  away. 
To  put  it  frankly  and  flatly,  one  of  the 
greatest  troubles  with  our  teaching  is 
that  we  are  trying  to  get  liberal  un¬ 
derstanding  through  the  teaching  of 
men  who  themselves  in  a  very  large 
measure  have  not  been  trained  in  the 
way  of  liberal  understanding.  We  have 
been  trained  in  specialties,  in  this  or 
that  line  of  work,  but  our  general  train¬ 
ing  has  not  been  one  of  liberal  under¬ 
standing;  it  has  been  one  of  technical 
scholarship  and  one  of  pursuit  of  tech¬ 
nical  subjects,  and  until  this  has  been 
overcome,  we  will  not  have  liberal  un¬ 
derstanding  or  liberal  teaching. 

If  I  may  turn  from  teaching  and  go 
to  the  side  of  the  student.  Presup¬ 
posing  that  America  were  a  country 
which  admitted  of  liberal  training, 
which  at  present  I  do  not  admit,  and 
suppose  our  teachers  were  ready  and 
equipped  for  the  giving  of  a  liberal 


training,  which  only  in  a  measure  do 
I  admit,  then  the  question  comes  as  to 
what  you  are  to  do  with  the  student, 
in  order  to  give  him  a  liberal  training 
and  get  him  established  in  the  way  of 
liberal  studies.  From  that  point  of 
view,  it  seems  to  be  that  the  situation 
can  be  summed  up  in  one  sentence. 
We  must  find  some  way  to  put  him  into 
a  community  of  learning,  a  community 
which  is  based  upon  learning,  a  com¬ 
munity  which  has  learning  at  its  heart, 
learning  at  its  center,  a  community 
that  is  unified  by  learning,  a  commun¬ 
ity  that  does  not  admit  other  forms  of 
unity  as  a  plan  of  organization.  I  am 
reminded  of  what  Woodrow  Wilson 
tried  to  do  at  Princeton.  Woodrow 
Wilson  said  “these  boys  are  bound  to¬ 
gether  in  all  their  social  relationships, 
but  have  no  intellectual  ties,  and  this 
university  must  be  so  reconstructed 
that  the  ties  of  fellowship,  the  ties  of 
membership,  the  center  of  it  all  shall 
be  an  intellectual  thing,  so  that  each 
one  shall  find  himself  in  an  institution 
of  learning,  in  a  community,''  and 
from  this  point  of  view  I  want  to  at¬ 
tack  a  notion  which  is  very  often  ad¬ 
vanced  by  students. 

Students  so  often  say  that  what  they 
would  like  to  have  in  a  college  is  free¬ 
dom,  to  be  themselves,  to  do  as  they^ 
hoose,  each  to  go  his  own  way,  free¬ 
dom  from  interest,  from  requirements, 
individual  freedom.  I  am  as  much 
committed  to  freedom  as  anyone,  and 
yet  I  am  quite  sure  that  no  college  or 
other  institution  can  be  organized  on 
the  basis  of  freedom  in  this  negative 
sense.  There  are  verv  definite  limita- 
tions  under  which  freedom  can  be 
given  to  the  membership  of  a  social 
group.  It  is  possible  only  where  the 
freedom  which  each  man  takes  is  of 
such  character  that  it  contributes  to 
the  freedom  of  every  other  member  of 
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the  community.  Freedom  is  possible  in 
a  community  only  when  all  the  mem- 

1/  «/ 

bers  of  the  community  are  so  disposed 
in  mind  and  so  equipped  in  intelligence 
that  the  action  they  will  take  when 
free  shall  be  such,  not  only  that  it  will 
not  interfere  with  another,  but  will 
contribute  to  the  freedom  of  every 
other;  when  every  member  has  the 
same  purpose  in  mind.  Separate  free¬ 
dom  is  possible  in  a  group  of  people 
only  when  that  group  of  people  has 
something  which  dominates  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  group,  when  the  members  of 
the  community  and  every  member  of 
the  community  has  a  sameness  of  ob¬ 
ligation,  only  when  the  whole  thing  is 
dominated,  controlled,  obliged,  ruled 
bj'  some  central  purpose ;  and  that  is 
•true  of  a  college  as  well  as  any  other 
institution.  I  would  like  to  see  every 
member  of  a  college  community  free 
only  by  finding  a  certain  compelling, 
dominant,  central  motive,  which  every 
member  of  the  community  receives  and 
takes  as  his  own.  The  college  must 
find  a  purpose,  common  to  all  its  mem¬ 
bers,  accepted  by  all  its  members,  be¬ 
fore  every  member  can  be  set  free  to 
further  that  purpose  in  his  own  way : 
If  then  we  presuppose  that  an  Ameri¬ 
can  college  becomes  a  community  of 
intelligents,  it  means  that  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community  accept  the  same 
gospel  of  intellect  as  their  guide  in 
life. 

As  to  the  course  in  study  in  an  Am- 
erican  college,  I  take  it  that  I  have 
spoken  so  much  on  this  and  so  often 
that  1  need  say  but  little.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  as  to  the  course  of  study,  we 
have  got  to  discard  the  elective  sys¬ 
tem,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  com¬ 
munity  of  learning,  and  have  a  definite 
course  of  study.  We  must  have  all  the 
members  of  the  community  engaged  in 
the  same  intellectual  enterprise.  Our 


system  as  it  is  separates  knowledge 
into  parts  and  sends  each  member  of 
the  community  to  a  collection  of  some 
of  the  scattered  parts.  We  must  bring 
them  back  together  again,  make  some 
unification  of  preparation  which  shall 
bind  us  together  as  students.  Various 
devices  have  been  tried  in  recent  years 
to  establish  unity  among  courses.  We 
have  tried  orientation  courses  for 
Freshmen.  We  have  been  calling  this 
orientation  course  an  attempt  to  tell  a 
Freshman  what  he  is  going  to  study 
before  he  studies,  as  he  goes  into  the 
field  of  social  science,  so  that  he  will 
understand  it  when  he  takes  it,  and  I 
think  they  have  done  quite  a  little  in 
the  way  of  unification.  More  might  be 
done  by  a  senior  course  which  would 
attempt  to  unify  different  courses  alter 
they  had  been  taken.  This  was  done 
formerly  by  the  old  senior  course  in 
philosophy.  I  think  that  there  is  one 
method  that  ought  to  be  tried  and  that 
is  the  giving  up  of  the  division  of 
knowledge  altogether.  Our  elective 
system  is  based  on  the  division  of  the 
field  of  knowledge  into  subjects,  and 
the  student  takes  five  at  a  time.  I 
hope  that  we  are  going  to  discontinue, 
the  attempt  of  studying  a  number  of 
subjects,  and  study  a  civilization  in  all 
its  aspects  at  the  same  time.  I  should 
like  to  get  a  group  of  freshmen  and  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  Greek  civilization  as 
a  whole;  not  separate  subjects,  but 
have  a  group  of  students  who  want  to 
know'  the  wTay  of  understanding  a  life 
and  then  take  a  great  episode  in  human 
life  and  see  what  it  looks  like  as  a 
whole,  and  see  if  they  can  understand 
how  a  great  people  lived;  not  getting 
this  or  that  special  phase,  but  consider¬ 
ing  life  as  a  single  thing,  for  that  is 
what  they  have  to  do  with  the  life  of 
to-day  themselves;  and  I  think  we 
shall  have  to  make  this  experiment  of 
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trying  the  unification  by  just  doing 
away  with  the  separation.  But  what¬ 
ever  we  find,  I  am  sure  we  have  got  to 
bring  our  course  of  studies  together  in 
some  course  of  this  kind. 

Then,  secondly,  this  has  become  a 
commonplace  view,  what  we  must  cer¬ 
tainly  do  is  to  get  the  young  American 
to  take  the  responsibility  upon  himself 
of  getting  his  own  studies.  Somehow 
or  other  we  have  fallen  into  a  situa¬ 
tion  where  the  teacher  is  responsible 
for  what  happens  to  the  mind  of  the 
student.  Somehow  or  other  we  have 
got  to  get  that  relationship  reversed. 
A  student  goes  to  college  to  learn  and 
somehow  he  has  got  to  start  out  learn¬ 
ing  for  himself,  and  take  the  initiative 
himself,  and  whatever  the  teacher  doe$ 
must  be  by  way  of  guidance  and  a  mere 
supplement  to  that  which  the  student 
does  himself.  I  think  that  the  teacher 
can  help  the  student,  but  cannot  do  it 
for  him,  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  with  our  lecture  system  and  our 
scheme  of  instruction.  We  are  trying 
to  hand  on  to  the  student  the  work 
done  b}^  the  teacher.  Of  course,  that 
statement  is  too  strong  but  there  is 
too  much  of  that.  The  thing  that  we 
find  it  hard  to  do,  is  to  get  the  young 
American  to  stand  on  his  own  feet 

'  t  v 

intellectually,  and  when  they  can't  get 
him  to  stand  on  his  own  feet,  we  try 
to  tell  him,  and  so  the  result  is  that 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  remember  it.  The 
proper  relationship  is  that  of  master 
and  apprentice,  and  the  first  duty  of  a 
teacher  is  to  be  a  student,  and  then 
the  teacher  relationship  comes  when 
the  young  mind  comes  into  contact  with 
an  older  mind.  It  is  very  hard  to  get 
the  young  American  to  do  it.  You  can 
not  get  a  young  American  to  play  his 
own  football  games.  They  won't  play 
it  themselves.  They  have  got  to  get 
somebody  else  to  manage  i't  for  them, 


someone  to  coach,  for  the  young  Am¬ 
erican  does  not  care  to  play  his  own 
game.  They  want  to  furnish  the  bulk, 
and  thev  are  run  into  the  machine  with 

t/ 

someone  else  in  charge.  We  all  know 
who  runs  the  games,  who  must  be 
gotten  rid  of,  if  the  games  are  lost.  In 
all  college  papers  we  find  editorials 
as  to  whether  a  certain  individual 
should  be  gotten  rid  of  or  retained 
next  year.  It  is  easy  to  determine 
where  the  responsibilities  lies  (as  to 
games,  and  the  same  applies  to  studies, 
it  is  terribly  hard  to  get  the  young 
American  to  stand  on  his  own  feet, 
either  in  intellectual  matters  or  other 
matters.  All  that  is  what  we  have  to 
do.  We  have  got  to  insist  that  the 
student  take  the  lead,  and  if  they  want 
to  study,  they  must  do  that  them¬ 
selves. 

To  sum  the  whole  matter  up:  It 
seems  to  me  in  these  various  ways,  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  establish  an  intel¬ 
lectual  community  to  bind  a  group  of 
people  together;  a  community  based 
on  intellect.  I  think  that  it  can  be 

done  only  in  a  small  community  or 
«/  ^ 

group.*  Our  colleges  are  altogether  too 
large.  The  great  trouble  there  is  not 
that  our  student  body  is  too  large  but 
that  our  faculties  are  large.  The  great 
difficulty  in  this  is  that  the  faculty  are 
too  numerous  to  have  intellectual  unity 
of  their  own.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
community  dominated  bv  some  single 
unified  point  of  view,  what  we  need  is 
a  small  group  of  teachers  where  they 
can  know  each  other  intellectually 
well,  where  they  can  get  their  educa¬ 
tion  from  each  other,  and  keep  on 
getting  it  all  the  time.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  the  time,  as  a  big  experi¬ 
ment,  in  which  these  big  institutions  of 
our  are  to  be  broken  up  into  small 
pieces,  not  small  in  quality,  but  small 

(Continued  on  page  xii). 
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The  Old  Pasture 

G.  R.  Lane,  ’24,  B.Sc.F.,  Ontario  Dept,  of  Forests. 


THE  intimate  relationship  between 
forestry  and  agriculture  has 
been  touched  upon  in  many  pre¬ 
vious  articles  in  this  magazine.  This 


relationship  was  never  so  apparent  as 
it  is  to-day  when  the  work  of  refores¬ 
tation  is  making  such  rapid  progress 
in  the  Province. 

To-day,  farmers  are  trying  to  put 
their  farms  on  a  business  basis.  Every 


acre  is  expected  to  produce  something. 
For  the  scientific  farmer,  the  time  has 
gone  when  a  ten  acre  piece  of  land  is 


of  such  areas  are  of  the  type  that  dry 
up  about  «the  middle  of  July  and  are 
of  little  value  until  the  end  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  May.  Is  (grass  the  best  crop 
that  one  can  raise  on  this  type  of 
field?  Would  a  crop  of  forest  trees 
yield  a  greater  financial  return  on  this 
area  ? 

This  year  four  thousand  farmers  in 
Ontario  answered  in  the  affirmative  to 
the  latter  question  when  they  applied 
to  the  Department  of  Forests  for  trees 
to  plant  on  their  farms.  Last  year 


affowed  to  stand  idle  for  ten  months  of 
the  year.  But  thousands  of  farmers  in 
the  past  have  allowed  this  condition  to 
exist. 

Many  farms  have  what  is  called  ‘’the 
pasture. '  ‘  This  piece  of  land  is  often  • 
a  sandy  ridge,  a  stony  piece  of  ground, 
some  low  swampy  ground,  or  a  piece 
of  the  farm  cut  off  by  a  stream.  Often 
such  pastures  will  produce  a  fair 
amount  of  grass  through  the  entire 
summer,  but  a  very  large  percentage 


about  three  thousand  farmers  applied 
for  trees,  showing  an  increase  of  a 
thousand  over  1926. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  a  tree 
crop?  It  can  be  grown  to  advantage 
on  land  unfit  for  agriculture.  The 
trees  do  not  have  to  be  bought  because 
the  Ontario  Government  supplies  3.500 
trees  each  year  free  for  such  purposes. 
This  is  nearly  enough  trees  to  plant 
three  acres.  A  man  and  a  boy  can 
plant  an  acre  a  day.  Once  such  a  crop 
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— say,  of  pine  trees — is  planted,  there 
is  no  fertilizing  to  be  done,  no  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  necessary,  nor  is  there  any 
spraying  needed  during  the  summer. 
What  farm  crop  can  be  so  easily  or 
so  economically  started. 

A  forest  crop  advances  steadily  in 
value.  As  each  tree  grows  its  bene¬ 
ficial  influence  is  felt  over  the  whole 
farm.  As  soon  as  the  trees  are  planted 
the  value  of  the  farm  increases.  Year 
bv  year  as  the  trees  grow  taller  the 
appearance  of  the  farm  is  improved. 
The  old  pasture,  with  its  sand  and 
stones,  its  bushes  and  shrubs,  is  cover¬ 
ed  and  in  their  place  is  a  thrifty  green 
crop  that  acts  as  a  magnet  to  a  pur¬ 
chaser. 

The  wind  that  used  to  sweep  across 
the  old  field  is  greatly  retarded.  Year 
by  year,  as  the  trees  grow  taller  the 
protection  from  the  wind  is  felt  over 
a  greater  area.  -Crops  on  protected 
fields  can  get  along  with  less  rainfall 
than  where  unprotected.  At  harvest 
time  the  trees  may  afford  enough  pro¬ 
tection  from  severe  storms  to  save  the 
whole  crop.  In  the  early  spring  the 
same  trees  protect  the  orchards  and 
other  crops  in  adjoining  fields  from 
drving  winds  at  a  time  when  the  frost 
is  still  in  the  ground. 

Much  space  could  be  used  to  show 
how  a  tree  crop  growing  on  the  old 
pasture  would  purify  the  water  supply, 
attract  insect-eating  birds,  prevent 
soil-drifting  and  soil  erosion,  increase 
the  flow  from  springs  and  streams,  and 
check  the  quick  run-off  of  water,  but 
the  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  talk 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents. 

How  many  products  of  the  farm  can 
show  a  selling  price  that  has  doubled 
itself  in  the  past  sixteen  years.  All 
wood  products  have  increased  at  quite 
a  rapid  rate  since  1911.  The  price  of 
lumber  has  doubled  since  that  date. 


The  price  of  stove  wood  has  increased 
£0  such  an  extent  that  town  folk  now 
burn  coal.  The  more  coal  bought,  the 
more  money  goes  out  of  the  country. 

Why  are  steel  and  cement  fence  posts 
being  used  so  much  to-day?  It  is  be¬ 
cause  the  cost  of  cedar  posts  has  in¬ 
creased  fifty  per  cent  in  the  last  six¬ 
teen  years.  Swale  grass  never  did 
make  good  pasture.  Many  farmers 
now  believe  that  low,  swampy  areas 
will  now  yield  the  greatest  return  when 
planted  to  white  cedar  for  growing 
posts  and  telephone  poles.  This  spring 
thousands  of  white  cedars  were  plant¬ 
ed  in  Southern  Ontario. 

Much  of  the  land  now  being  used  for 
pasture  is  admirably  suited  for  grow¬ 
ing  spruce  for  pulpwood,  particularly 
is  this  true  of  Muskoka,  Parry  Sound 
Haliburton,  Renfrew,  Hastings  and 
others.  The  selling  price  of  pulpwood 
has  been  increasing  steadily  and  must 
continue  to  do  so  because  the  world 
is  using  pulpwood  four  times  faster 
than  it  is  being  grown.  This  spring 
thousands  of  spruce  trees  were  planted, 
mostly  by  farmers.  The  output  from 
the  three  Ontario  Government  nur¬ 
series  was  over  7,500,000  trees  of  16 
different  species  to  be  planted  in  South¬ 
ern  Ontario.  A  large  percentage  of 
these  were  pines.  The  nurseries  have 
ten  million  trees  available  for  next 
spring,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this 
amount  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demand. 

The  amendment  to  the  Assessment 
Act,  introduced  by  Hon.  Wm.  Finlay- 
son,  and  passed  in  the  Provincial  House 
last  session,  has  tended  to  create  more 
interest  than  ever  in  the  reforesting 
of  idle  pieces  of  farm  land.  The 
amendment  reads  as  follows : 

Under  the  Assessment  Act  (R.S.O. 
1914,  C  195)  5.  All  real  property  in 
Ontario  and  all  income  derived  either 
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within  or  out  of  Ontario  by  any  per¬ 
son  resident  therein,  or  received  in 
Ontario  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  person 
resident  out  of  the  same  shall  be  liable 
to  taxation,  subject  to  the  following 
exemptions : — 

Rev.  Stat.  jC.  195  S.  5.  part. 

22.  Any  part  of  a  farm  used  for 
forestry  purposes  or  being  “wood¬ 
lands.”  Provided  that  such  exemption 
shall  not  be  greater  than  one  acre  in 
ten  acres  of  such  farm,  and  not  more 
than  twenty  acres  held  under  a  single 
owner.shp. 

(a)  “Woodlands”  for  the  purpose 
of  this  paragraph  shall  mean  lands 
having  not  less  than  100  trees  per  acre 
of  all  sizes,  or  300  trees,  measuring 
over  2  inches  in  diameter,  or  200  mea¬ 
suring  over  5  inches  in  diameter,  or 
100  measuring  over  8  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter  (all  such  measurements  to  be  taken 
IV2  feel  from  the  ground)  of  one  or 
more  of  the  following  kinds:  White  or 
Norway  pine,  wdiite  or  Norway  spruce, 
hemlock,  tamarac,  oak,  ash,  elm,  hick¬ 
ory,  basswood,  tulip  (white  wood), 
black  cherry,  wrnlnut.  butternut,  chest¬ 


nut,  hard  maple,  soft  maple,  cedar, 
sycamore,  beech,  black  locust,  or  catal- 
pa,  or  any  other  variety  which  may  be 
designated  by  order-in-council ;  and 
which  said  lands  have  been  set  apart 
by  the  owner  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
fostering  the  growth  of  the  trees  there¬ 
on,  and  which  are  which  are  not  used 
for  grazing  live  stock. 

192  7  -C.  63.  S.  2  (1). 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  Assessment 
Act  as  it  now  stands  wll  encourage 
more  land  owners  to  reforest  unpro¬ 
ductive  land  without  the  fear  of  in¬ 
creased  taxation  as  the  young  timber 
becomes  more  valuable.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  the  people  of  Ontario  are  in  a 
more  fortunate  position  than  many  of 
the  States  of  the  American  Union, 
where  repeated  attempts  to  amend  the 
Assessment  Act  ihave  be 0:1  met  by 
strong  opposition  from  powerful  inter¬ 
ests.  The  farmers  of  Ontario  are  now 
in  a  position  where  a  forest  crop  can  be 
established  on  “the  old  pasture”  under 
the  protection  of  very  favorable  legis¬ 
lation. 


The  Old  Pasture  Eleven  Years  After  Planting 
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Sinclair  Lewis 

By  Bruce  Blair,  ’27. 


WHEN  one  thinks  of  Sinclair 
Lewis,  one  thinks  of  ‘‘'Main 
Street."  The  two  names  are 
inseparable.  “Main  Street"  made 
Lewis  what  he  is  to-day — a  well  known 
author  and  a  wealthy  man.  Before  he 
published  this  book  he  made  his  living 
writing  breezy  popular  stories — which 
he  didn’t  like.  Then  he  took  a  year’s 
holiday  and  wrote  “Main  Street."  In 
1922  the  publisher’s  said  that  it  had 
reached  two  million  readers,  and  they 
are  still  buying  it  to-day.  Later  he 
wrote,  “Babbit,"  which  the  majority 
of  critics  declare  to  be  better  than  his 
first  work. 

In  these  two  books  we  find  Lewis 
at  his  best — or  worst,  as  some  would 
say.  The  bocks  are  simply  caricatures 
of  life  .  in  a  medium-sized  city — such 
cities  as  are  found  all  over  the  United 
States,  one  differing  verv  little  from 
another.  Lewis  is  particularly  well 
fitted  for  this  type  of  novel.  He  is  an 
admirable  mimic  and  can  see  the  ludi¬ 
crous  side  of  anv  situation.  Sometimes, 

«/  _  * 

however,  he  carries  it  too  far,  and  the 
result  is  rather  sickening.  A  writer  in 
the  “Bookman"  savs :  “You’ll  find  it, 
in  spite  of  some  qualities,  an  ugly  re¬ 
petitious,  rather  shrill  and  formless 
story  about  people —  excepting  here 
and  there  Dr.  Kennicott — who  are  not 
so  much  people  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  silly,  trite,  or  cruel  things  Lewis 
had  heard  real  people  say  in  the  Pull¬ 
man  smoker . So  he  goes  on, 

until  his  world  is  one  vast  nauseous 
Pullman  smoker  full  of  Rotarians,  Fra- 
ternians,  Boomers,  Realtors,  and  Ba¬ 
boons  getting  off  one  damn  fool  re¬ 
mark  after  another." 

I  said  that  “Babbit"  is  considered  to 


be  Lewis’  best  novel,  so  rather  than 
say  just  a  little  about  each  of  his. 
works,  I  will  confine  myself  to  “Bab¬ 
bit,"  and  will  give  my  impression  of 
it  in  some  detail. 

Lewis  takes  a  medium-sized  city  in 
the  United  States  for  his  setting  for 
this  satire  on  the  middle  class  Ameri¬ 
can  business  man.  He  calls  the  city 
Zenith.  The  leading  character,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  realtor,  he  calls  Babbit.  Bab¬ 
bit  is  a  real  he-man  American.  He  uses 
all  the  latest  slang  and  catch-words, 
and  is  a  Booster,  a  Rotarian,  a  good 
fellow,  an  Elk,  and  a  Republican.  He 
bases  his  opinions  on  those  of  the  lead- 
in  newspaper  and  is  a  strong  knocker 
of  the  Government. 

To  follow  Babbit's  adventures,  or 
rather,  everyday  happenings,  is  to  get 
a  picture  of  our  modern  life  that  fairly 
sickens  one,  and  makes  one  throw  up 
one ’s  hands  and  say — oh,  what  's  the 
use!  And  the  sad  part  of  it  is  that 
most  of  the  picture  is  true  to  life.  In 
‘Babbit"  Lewis  strips  off  all  the  glamor 
and  gives  you  the  sordid  details  of  a 
life  that  is  nothing  but  a  sham — of  a 
life  that  is  full  of  noise  and  glare  and 
hail  fellow  well  met  that  mean  noth¬ 
ing,  and  strict  compliance  with  con¬ 
ventions.  The  only  human  touch  in 
the  whole  story  in  Babbit’s  love  for 
his  friend  Paul  Riesling. 

One  feels  his  sarcasm  throughout  the 
whole  story..  Sometimes  one  has  to 
laugh  as  he  shows  the  ludicrous  side  of 
some,  to  those  who  are  concerned,  im¬ 
portant  happening,  and  sometimes  he 
rather  “rubs  you  on  the  raw,"  with 
his  flippant  treatment  of  certain  things. 
For  example :  The  author  is  speaking 
of  a  convention  of  real  estate  sales- 
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men,  and  in  describing  the  opening  of 
one  of  the  meetings,  he  says,  “The  first 
of  them  opened  with  a  welcome  by  the 
Mayor  of  Monarch.  The  pastor  of  the 
First  Christian  Church  of  Monarch,  a 
large  man  with  a  long,  damp  fronted 
lock,  informed  God  that  the  real  estate 
men  were  here  now.”  The  clergymen 
who  are  characters  in  “Babbit"  are 
certainly  not  shown  up  in  any  flattering 
light ;  some  of  the  scenes  in  which  they 
take  part  leave  a  rather  bad  taste  in 
one’s  mouth. 

One  gets  so  accustomed  to  his  satire, 
that  when  you  come  to  a  serious  para¬ 
graph  you  are  rather  suspicious,  and 
read  it  over  again  to  see  if  you  cannot 
find  a  hidden  meaning. 

Quite  frequently  one  comes  to  a 
paragraph  which  starts  out  quite  seri¬ 
ously,  and  then,  following  a  comma  or 
a  dash,  comes  a  sarcastic  statement 
that  changes  the  whole  meaning  of  the 
thought.  For  example,  the  author,  in 

* 

speaking  of  Babbit’s  affection  for  his 
son,  says: — “Throughout,  with  the 
eternal  human  genius  for  arriving  by 
the  worst  possible  routes  at  surpris¬ 
ingly  tolerable  goals,  Babbit  loved  his 
son,  and  warmed  to  his  companion¬ 
ship,  and  would  have  sacrificed  every¬ 
thing  for  him — if  he  could  have  been 
sure  of  proper  credit.”  And  again:  In 


describing  a  young  people's  dance  held 
at  Babbit’s  home,  he  says,  ‘The  girls 
danced  cheek  to  cheek  with  the  boys, 
and  Babbitt  sickened  with  apprehen¬ 
sion — and  unconscious  envy.” 

Sinclair’s  style  is  free  and  easv — 
short  sentences  containing  very  few 
words  that  one  does  not  hear  every 
day.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  “mass”  of  the  people  like  his 
writings,  for  they  are  written  in  their 
own  language. 

“Babbit”  is  interesting  because  it 
tells  of  the  everyday  happenings  in  the 
life  of  an  ordinary  man.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  it  differs  from  the  great  majority 
of  novels,  which  deal  mostly  with  the 
impossible  happenings  in  the  lives  of 
impossible  men.  The  reader  has  no 
difficulty  in  imagining  himself  the  ac¬ 
tor  in  the  different  scenes. 

Lewis’  works  will  no  doubt  do  some 
good  in  showing  “Main  Street”  just 
how  it  would  appear  to  an  onlooker 
with  keen  insight.  And  yet,  you  can¬ 
not  change  it,  we  will  always  have  the 
Booster  Clubs,  and  the  sham  and  the 
conventions  and  the  much  ado  about 
nothing.  So  if  that  be  the  case  why 
rake  it  all  up  and  make  fun  of  it,  es¬ 
pecially  since  most  of  the  people  on 
Main  Street  are  quite  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  as  thev  are. 


Recent  advices  from  the  West  state 
that  the  Saskatchewan  Co-operative 
Wheat  Producers,  Ltd.,  Regina,  had 
82,133  members  on  March  15,  1927, 
with  10,814,013  acres  under  contract. 
Through  its  subsidiary  organization, 
the  Saskatchewan  Pool  Elevators,  Ltd., 
it  owns  and  operates  487  country  ele¬ 
vators  and  terminal  elevators,  with  a 
capacity  of  17,0745,000  bushels,  and 
expects  to  increase  the  number  of 
country  elevators  to  675  this  season. 


Membership  of  the  Alberta  Co-op¬ 
erative  Wheat  Producers,  Ltd.,  Cal¬ 
gary,  is  now  38,956,  with  contracts 
covering  83,684,727  acres.  This  is  an 
increase  over  last  year  of  2,969  mem¬ 
bers,  and  227,054  acres. 

The  Manitoba  Society  at  Winnipeg 
reports  a  membership  of  19,109,  and 
39,496  contracts,  many  members  hav¬ 
ing  signed  contracts  for  both  wheat  and 
coarse  grains.  The  total  acreage  is 
2,865,000. 
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The  Value  of 

Evergreens  for  Landscape  Effects 

By  A.  H.  Tomlinson,  B.S.A.,  Associate  Professor  of  Horticulture,  O.A.C.,  Guelph 


CONIFERS  or  cone  bearing  trees 
are  familiarly  called  evergreens 
because  of  their  continuous  leaf¬ 
age  in  bright  golden  or  sombre  verdancy. 
A  few  species  only  however,  possess  this 
glorious  mantle  for  a  season  thus  in 
winter  they  are  bare  and  include  the 
Japanese  Gingko,  Larix  (Tamarac  or 
Larch)  and  the  Taxodium  distichum 
(Bald  Cypress). 

Canada  means  more  to  us  because  of 
its  evergreens  or  as  they  are  often  call¬ 
ed  “softwoods.”  These  have  helped  tc 
make  Canada  famous  for  her  timber, 
forest  lore,  and  beauty  of  the  landscape. 

The  Dominion  possesses  some  won¬ 
derful  native  evergreens  which  respond 
well  in  one  spot  or  the  other  to  the 
gardener’s  care. 

The  writer  has  often  asserted  that 
the  province  of  Ontario  can  be  made  the 
home  of  all  hardy  forms  both  native  and 
exotic.  Among  the  'Species  found  grow¬ 
ing  naturally  in  Ontario  are  the  stately 
and  feathery  five  needle  leafed  pine 
(Pinus  strobus),  the  red  pine  (Pinus 
resinosa)  with  its  three  long  needles 
and  trunk  of  reddish  bark;  the  silvery 
green  white  spruce  (Picea  alba)  ;  the 
ever  beautiful  fountain-like  hemlock 
(Tsuga  Canadensis)  like  the  biblical 
cedar  of  Lebanon ;  the  varied  common 
cedars  or  arborvitae  (Thuja  occidentals ) 
which  are  par  excellence  for  all  purposes 
and  as  pleasing  in  form,  foliage  and 
odour  as  the  erect  soldiery  variety  T. 
paramidalis  and  denser  forms  such  as 
T.  Wareana,  T.  Vervaeneana.  Then 
there  are  the  compact  dwarf  forms  as 
T.  Hoveyii,  T.  Ellwangeriana,  T.  lutea 


and  many  others  which  should  be  popu¬ 
lar ;  the  fastigiate  and  trailing  junipers, 
the  former  consist  of  the  red  cedar 
(Juniperus  virginiana)  the  blue 
form  J.  vir.  Glauca,  also  the 
common  juniper  (J.  communis), 
whilst  among  the  procumbent  forms  are 
J.  Vir.  horizontalis  and  J.  com.  depressa. 
Ontario’s  Yew  tree  is  a  bushy  spreading 
evergreen  which  delights  in  the  partial 
shade  of  tall  trees.  The  twigs  of  the 
yew  are  most  interesting  in  fall  when 
the  pinky  arils  or  berries  are  attached. 
Many  other  Canadian  species  flourish  in 
Ontario  and  are  from  the  Pacific  slope 
as  the  B.  C.  or  Dovglas  Fir  (Pseudot- 
suga  douglassii)  with  an  attractive  con¬ 
ical  form  and  beautiful  glaucous  new 
shoots  early  every  summer ;  the  erect  and 
compact  B.  C.  cedar  (Thuja  plicata) 
with  its  deep  green  foliage ;  the 
majestic  yellow  or  bull  pine  (Pinus  pon- 
derosa)  perhaps  Canada’s  best  pine  with 
its  long  needles  three  in  a  fascicle.  Last¬ 
ly  the  rocky  mountain  spruce  (Picea  en- 
gelmani)  is  most  interesting  with  met¬ 
allic  blue  foliage. 

Possibly  the  most  appealing  evergreens 
indigenous  to  America  have  yet  to  be 
thought  of;  the  magnificent  blue  spruce 
(Picea  pungens)  of  silvery  glaucous 
and  greenish  blues,  the  most  lovely 
variety  of  which  is  Roster’s  (P. 
pun.  Kosteriana)  which  is  always  pro¬ 
pagated  vegetatively  to  ensure  trueness 
to  type.  The  princess-like  silver  fir 
(Abies  concolor)  with  its  charming  art¬ 
istic  foliage  is  almost  without  a  peer. 
At  the  O.A.C.  adjoining  Macdonald  Hall 
the  southern  white  cedar  (Chamaocy- 
paris  thyoides)  with  its  fern  like  sprays 
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is  most  refreshing. 

Many  species  and  varieties  of  Europ¬ 
ean  evergreen  will  grow  with  is,  though 
the  best  is  the  Norway  spruce  (Pica  ex- 
celsa).  Its  zenith  is  in  June  with  its 
drooping  branchlets  of  yellowish  green. 
The  Austrian  pine  is  a  fairly  long  lived 
tree  with  foliage  in  pairs  of  dark  green, 
needles.  The  Swiss  mountain  pine  (Pin- 
us  mugho)  is  unbeatable  as  a- dwarf  con- 
ifer  for  effect  in  groups  or  adjacent  to 
buildings.  Yes,  another  Swiss  pine  (Pinus 
combra)  in  classical  columnar  design  is 
most  desirable  for  architectural  planting.' 
Sweden  has  its  representative  in  Jun- 
iccrus  suecica  of  green  and  glaucous 
leaves  and  is  like  a  glorified  common 
juniper.  Ireland’s  juniper  (J.  hibern- 
ica)  like  the  Irish  Yew  (Taxus  hibern- 
ica)  is  pretty  indeed  but  does  not  like 
Ontario’s  colder  parts.  For  rockery  use 
among  European  procumbent  junipers 
I.  tenarisci folia  is  paramount,  although 
its  progenitor  Sabin’s  variety  (J.  Sab¬ 
ina)  for  low  group  planting  is  much  es¬ 
teemed. 

So  one  may  go  on !  But  something 
must  be  said  of  oriental  evergreens !  The 
very  hardy  Japanese  Yew  (Taxus  cus- 
pidata  variety  brevifolia)  without 
doubt  is  most  happily  suited  for  med¬ 
ium  height  and  entrance  planting.  The 
eccentric  umbrella  pine  (Sciadoptvs 
verticillata )  is  at  home  in  sheltered  rock¬ 
eries  and  among  oriental  features.  The 
plume  Ratioposporas  (Chamaecvparis 
pluinosa)  is  attractively  garbed  in  feath¬ 
ered  apparel,  also  the  thread-like  leaf 
variety  (Chamaecyparis  filifera).  Not 
forgetting  the  blue  foliage  Chinese  jun- 
iper  (J.  pfitzeriana)  still  further  beaut¬ 
iful  evergreens  could  be  given  but  en¬ 
ough  for  now ! 

A  word  in  planting  conifers !  A  cap¬ 
ital  time  is  the  late  summer  or  early  fall 
especially  if  there  is  plenty  of  moisture 
in  the  air  and  on  the  land  or  moisture 


that  such  can  be  easily  procured.  Dry 
conditions  for  root  and  top  are  not  the 
best,  thus  watering  at  planting  and  later 
together  with  daily  spraying  of  the  fol¬ 
iage  will  almost  always  ensure  success. 
A  winter  mulch  or  dry  litter  over  the 
root  surfaces  of  newly  fall  planted  ever¬ 
greens  helps  to  prevent  root  disturbance 
by  frost.  Late  planting  is  risky  so 
simply  postpone  the  operations  until 
spring.  Many  choose  May  as  the  coni¬ 
fer  transplanting  month. 

Soils  rich  in  organic  matter  are  the 
best  for  coniferous  vegetation.  On 
forms  of  sand  and  gravel  at  times  a 
dressing  of  rotted  manures  or  loaf  mold 
would  be  beneficial.  During  a  drought 
plentiful  watering  should  be  indulged  in. 

Many  exotic  evergreens  need  to  be 
planted  away  from  sun  exposed  south¬ 
erly  walls.  A  cool  circulation  of  air  is 
preferable  to  tropical  heat.  In  winter 
such  conifers  ought  to  be  shaded  from 
the  suns  rays  by  brush,  corn  stalks  or 
similar  material.  This  protection  will 
also  aid  these  tender  forms  to  withstand 
the  ill  effects  of  windstorms.  Exposure 
is  not  wise  for  the  less  hardy  varieties. 
This  ought  to  be  understood. 

Evergreens  to  be  pruned  perhaps  re¬ 
spond  best  to  this  treatment  in  spring  as 
soon  as  growth  is  beginning,  although 
to  shapen  specimens  projecting  shoots 
may  be  cut  or  pinched  out  as  they  ap¬ 
pear.  One  way  to  dwarf  or  balance 
some  species  like  the  spruces  is  to  nip 
out  a  bud  in  spring  where  offence  is 
likely  to  follow. 

In  conclusion  the  writer  recommends 
the  planting  of  worth-while  evergreens 
for  beauty  and  effect  in  summer  and 
winter.  There  is  always  a  place  for 
such  whether  as  trim  hedges,  friendlv 
windbreaks,  cloistered  groups  or  queen¬ 
ly  specimens.  They  are  especially  love¬ 
ly  in  early  suimmer  when  their  varied 
(Continued  on  page  xii.) 
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“Just  Dog’’ 

By  Cecil  Cox,  ’27. 


THE  deed,  dismal  and  loathsome 
though  it  wTa%  Had  been  post¬ 
poned  long  enough.  Firstly,  the 
young  farmer  had  put  up  the  unplea¬ 
sant  task  to  Jerry,  the  smooth-faced 
English  plow  boy. 

This  worthy  had  refused  the  assign¬ 
ment,  emphatically.  “Me  drown  a 
batch  of  pups?  Not  on  your  life  boss! 
I’d  sooner  lose  my  place  first!”  That 
settled  that. 

Next  he  approached  Long  Joe,  the 
sober-looking  half-breed  who  worked 
about  the  neighborhood  by  the  day;  he 
even  offered  a  bribe.  Joe’s  saturnine 
countenance  furrowed  into  deep 
thought  for  perhaps  twenty  seconds. 
“No!”  was  all  he  said. 

As  a  last  step  the  farmer  sought  out 
“Johnnie,”  the  Polish  straw  boss  of 
the  apple  picking  gang,  as  they  were 
knocking  off  work  one  drizzly  October 
evening. 

“See  here  Johnnie,”  he  called  to  him 
as  he  was  passing  the  picker’s  shanty. 
“You  know  those  pups — those  pups  in 
manger — manger  in  box  stall  in  horse 
barn — eh  ? 

“Where  da  pups?  Pups  in  box 
stall — five,  six,  black  and  white  pups, 
small  ones?”  Johnnie  made  weird 
gestures  with  his  shoulders  and  arms, 
“Sure!” 

“Well,  listen,  Johnnie,  you  take  bag 
to-night — big  stone — throw  ’em  in 
creek.  Understand?” 

“Throw  ’em  in  creek — six  pups.  All- 
right.  Maybe  after  while,  little  bit 
dark,  nobody  see.  Sure!” 

“That’s  the  idea,  Johnnie.  Much 
obliged.  You’ll  find  an  old  fertilizer 
sack  in  the  implement  shed.”  The 
farmer  turned  and  strolled  off  through 


the  mist  towards  his  own  cheery  fire¬ 
side,  congratulating  himself  on  having 
shifted  the  unpleasant,  if  necessary, 
act  of  mercy  onto  more  callous  hands 
than  his  own.  By  the  time  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  his  late  supper  all  thoughts  of 
the  existence  of  the  helpless  puppies 
had  left  his  mind  and  taking  up  his 
evening  paper  he  soon  became  deeply 
absorbed  in  other  matters. 

Totally  unlooked  for  then,  was  the 
discovery  which  the  following  day 
brought  forth.  Busily  engaged  in  the 
driving  task  of  the  apple  gather¬ 
ing,  the  young  farmer  had  no 
leisure  to  think  of  the  comforts  of  his 
dependants,  canine  or  otherwise,  dur¬ 
ing  the  progress  of  the  day’s  heavy 
duties.  But  mere  chance  led  him 
into  a  certain  unused  box  stall, 
accompanied  by  the  reluctant  ‘John¬ 
nie,’  during  a  search  for  some  odd 
scantling  necessary  in  the  construction 
of  an  improvised  packing  table.  There 
they  encountered  the  farm  dog,  an  an¬ 
cient  setter  bitch,  who  wriggled  and 
squirmed  eagerly  from  the  tip  of  her 
sensitive  nose  to  the  end  of  her  burr 
tangled  tail,  at  the  apparent  attention 
so  unexpectedly  shown  by  her  master 
in  her  happy  family;  and  all  over  and 
through  the  straw  litter  on  the  floor 
waddled  and  staggered  and  scuffled — 
the  happy  family  itself — six  black  and 
white  woolly  puppies,  mongrels  all. 

The  young  man  wheeled  upon  John¬ 
nie  and  scowled,  not  a  word  did  he  say, 
just  scowled!  The  silence  was  elo¬ 
quent. 

“Me  don’t  know,”  expostulated 
Johnnie.  “You  say  drown  leetle  pups. 
Me  think  them  leetle  pups.  No!  Too 
big.  boss!  They  lick  my  hand.” 
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4 4  Johnnie,  ”  said  the  boss,  evenly  and 
firmly,  throwing  an  accusing  tremor 
into  his  deep  voice,  “Last  night  I  told 
you  to  drown  these  pups.  You  prom¬ 
ised  to  do  so  and  I  saw  you  enter 
this  stall.  Now  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this?”  He  rolled  over  the  nearest 
pup  with  the  toe  of  his  heavy  pros¬ 
pector's  boot,  not  ungently,  so  that 
it  sprawled  comically  about  on  its  back, 
and  then  solemnly  sat  upright  and  gaz¬ 
ed  intently  at  its  toes  as  seriously  as  a 
drunken  teamster. 

“Me  know,”  replied  Johnnie,  shrug¬ 
ging  his  shoulders  to  express  some 
vague  meaning  which  clumsy  speech 
could  not  convey.  “Me  think  them 
leetle !  Missa  Burton,  she  say  me 
drown  pups  go  place  where  da  big  fire, 
all  time  big  fire.”  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders  again  under  his  soiled  blue 
shirt  conclusively. 

“Big  fire,  eh?  You  mean  Hell?" 

“Hell?  Yes,  that’s  a  name  of  the 
place.  Missa  Burton  she  say - ” 

“Never  mind  that  now;  you'll  go 
there  quickly  enough  if  you  tell  me 
any  more  lies.  Never  mind,  I'll  drown 
’em  myself.  Now  hurry  along  with 
that  scantling!” 

But  ‘drowning  them’  himself  came 
not  so  easily.  As  evening  gathered  he 
decided  not  to  commit  the  dark  deed 
until  the  following  morning.  He  was 
not  a  cruel  man  and  he  had  not  been 
sleeping  soundly  of  late.  He  might 
dream — a  horrible  slimy  pond — little 
struggling,  frantic  puppies — no — morn¬ 
ing  was  the  better  time. 

Morning,  however,  was  not  a  better 
time.  The  mellow  sunshine  of  a  warm 
October  morning,  a  mere  whisper  of  a 
breeze  which  se'emed  to  coax  the  scar¬ 
let  and  gold  foliage  from  the  home¬ 
stead  maples  with  almost  gentle  per¬ 
suasiveness,  even  the  clamor  of  the 
gathering  crows  in  an  adjacent  pine 


wood  sounding  almost  mellodious  on 
the  enchanted  morning  air — no  day  for 
a  murder — a  day  like  that.  To-mor¬ 
row — he  would  have  more  time  to-mor¬ 
row. 

The  work  of  the  farm  continued. 

To-morrow  and  the  next  dav  and  the 

«/ 

next  day  after  that ;  no  stopping  in  the 
continuous  drive  of  the  apple  picking. 
The  Polish  apple  pickers  were  placing 
their  long,  pointed,  picking  ladders  to 
the  best  advantage  against  the  heavily 
laden  apple  boughs  long  before  the  re¬ 
luctant  sun  loomed  pale  and  sleepy 
through  the  morning  mist.  Then,  fol¬ 
lowing 'the  actual  breaking  of  the  day, 
the  misty  hush  of  the  orchard  would 
be  broken  by  the  jingle  of  harness  and 
the  clack  of  the  wheels  as  Jerry,  the 
plow  boy,  would  drive  upon  the  scene 

with  his  sleek  bav  team  and  his  wea- 

«/ 

ther  beaten  farm  wagon. 

“Hornin',  boys!  A  load  already! 
My  word  but  you  men  can  pick !  Here, 
Johnnie,  help  me  hoist  some  of  these 
bushels  up,  the  packers  are  ahollerin’ 
for  apples!” 

Then  away  he  would  drive  with 
twenty  or  more  heaped  bushels  of 
crimson  fruit  to  the  weathered  pack¬ 
ing  shed  where  half  a  dozen  women 
were  sorting  and  grading  the  apples 
on  long  benches,  their  quickly  moving 
hands  grasping  and  properly  placing 
each  apple  without  pause  or  hesitation, 
almost  automatically.  Behind  them 
stood  the  farmer  and  a  helper  or  two, 
rocking  the  fruit  into  barrels,  pressing 
them  snugly  down,  hammering,  ham¬ 
mering  at  tippy  lids  and  seizing  hoops, 
marking  the  barrels,  rolling  them  to 
one  side,  piling  them  up — busy,  busy, 
busy.  While  the  weather  held  clear 
and  the  ground  kept  firm  they  would 
work :  work  and  make  the  utmost  of 

every  minute. 

«/ 

“If  all  goes  well,”  exclaimed  the 
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farmer,  “We  shall  have  all  the  Bald¬ 
wins  picked  on  Friday,  then  a  week 
at  the  Golden  Russetts  and  then  we’ll 
oe  cleared  up  for  another  year,  eh, 
J  erry !  ’ ? 

it  rained  on  Friday!  The  Poles  had 
scarcely  resumed  their  work,  after  a 
fortifying  mid-day  meal  of  bologna 
and  garlic,  before  the  mist,  which  had 
been  in  evidence  for  several  days,  ap¬ 
peared  to  grow  thicker  and  thicker. 
There  were  no  well  defined  clouds,  no 
wind,  just  a  gradual  concentration  of 
the  overhanging  shroud  before  the  first 
big  drops  pattered  down  through  the 
leaves  in  a  scattered  volley.  The  men 
ceased  picking,  hesitated;  no  need  to 
quit  work  for  a  mere  shower;  it  might 
clear  up.  In  the  meantime  they  stood 
clear  of  the  trees  and  and  gazed  up  at 
the  doubtful  sky.  Another  volley  of 
drops  hit  the  trees;  then  it  began  to 
drizzle  steadily. 

“Rain!”  exclaimed  Johnnie,  “no 
more  work !  ’  ’ 

They  slipped  their  picking  bags  over 
their  heads  and  swung  them  into  the 
crotch  of  a  convenient  tree  and  started 
for  the  shelter  of  the  barns.  They 
started  without  haste,  some  of  them 
stopping  to  roll  cigarettes,  but  their 
leisurely  saunter  was  soon  abandoned. 
Without  warning  the  drizzle  became  a 
downpour,  they  ran  the  last  hundred 
yards  of  their  course  and  burst  into 
the  picking  shed  in  a  body  with  turned 
up  coat  collars,  moisture  glistening  on 
their  hat  brims.  They  were  in  the  best 
of  spirits,  the  steady  tension  of  the 
work  was  broken  :  they  might  have  been 

bovs  from  school. 

«/ 

“Lots  of  rain,  no  work,”  grinned 
Johnnie.  “All  time  work,  no  good,” 
he  hitched  up  his  belt. 

“No  like  work,  eh?”  chaffed  the 
farmer.  “Well,  I  can’t  say  as  I  ever 
saw  you  move  as  fast  for  me  as  you  did 


to  escape  that  rain.  Turn  to  now, 
boys,  and  help  sort  out  what  apples  we 
have  left  and  then  we'll  all  call  it  a 
clav.  ” 

With  the  aid  of  the  outside  men  the 
apples  were  disposed  of  in  less  than 
an  hour  and  nothing  remained  for  the 
hands  to  do  but  loiter  and  chat  by  the 
wide  doorway  until  some  chance  lull 
in  the  monotonous  drizzle  would  allow 
them  to  scatter  to  their  respective 
homes.  The  mist  became  thicker,  more 
opaque ;  the  neighboring  farmsteads 
and  tree  rows  became  blotted  out,  in¬ 
visible.  The  rain  fell  with  monoton¬ 
ous  persistency.  One  by  one  the  work¬ 
ers  turned  up  their  coat  collars  or  drew 
old  sacks  over  their  shoulders  and 
scurried  off  through  the  mist.  One  by 
one  they  “guessed  it  would  keep  up,” 
and  with  cheerv  “good  nights,”  thev 
scattered  for  their  separate  dwellings 
until  the  old  shed  with  its  stacks  of 
barrels — some  of  them  springing  and 
solid  with  apples,  others  drum-like  and 
empty — you  could  always  tell  which 
were  filfed  somehow  by  the  way  they 
stood  in  the  piles — and  its  confused 
litter  of  tools  and  sacks  and  boxes, 
was  deserted  of  all  save  Jerry  and  the 
boss. 

Together  they  worked  at  tidying  up 
the  building.  They  dallied  a  bit  and 
smoked,  swept  up  the  floor  and  rested 
and  chatted,  and  then  re-arranged  a 
litter  of  miscellaneous  objects,  taking 
their  time  in  all  things,  pottering  lei¬ 
surely  about — no  hurry  now.  The 
young  farmer  was  in  an  unusually 
happy  frame  of  mind.  Except  for  a 
vague  uneasiness,  for  which  he  could 
not  account,  but  which  seemed  to  ma¬ 
terialize  from  time  to  time  in  some  re¬ 
mote  corner  of  his  mind,  nothing  defi¬ 
nite  arose  to  disturb  the  tranquility  of 
his  random  musings.  The  rush  of  the 
season's  work  would  soon  be  over;  two 
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weeks  more  would  see  it  practically 
completed ;  would  see  the  last  truck 
load  of  apple  barrels  rolling  and  lurch¬ 
ing  to  the  railway  siding  and  the  last 

refrigerator  car  sealed  and  away.  The 
markets  had  “held  up”  financially  un¬ 
der  the  strain  of  a  bountiful  crop  :  the 
farm  was  in  funds.  What  of  the  heavy 
routine  between  harvest  and  freezing 
up” — the  plowing,  the  ditching  and 
draining,  the  wood  cutting,  the  road 
work,  and  the  barn  yard  to  be  stoned 
— he  must  not  neglect  that  task  this 
fall  if  it  were  ever  to  be  done  at  all — 
was  not  the  budget  proof  against  the 
strain?  Plenty  of  constructive  effort 
in  the  programme  ahead  of  him  and 
enough  vitality  in  his  own  healthy 
frame  to  dwarf  the  heavy  labor  into 
the  semblance  of  a  pleasant  game. 
What  more  could  a  man  wish? 

Towards  five  o’clock  the  rain  dimin¬ 
ished  in  volume,  became  a  drizzle,  ceas¬ 
ed  altogether.  The  mist  settled  heavier 
than  before,  Jerry  sauntered  off  about 
the  routine  of  his  evening  cliches ;  the 
farmer  still  lingered  in  the  shed,  dusk 
would  soon  put  a  stop  to  his  tinkering. 
He  consulted  his  watch.  Was  there 
not  something  he  could  do  to  fill  in 
before  tea  time?  Some  small  task  that 
had  to  be  done,  which  would  not  take 
long  in  the  doing,  something,  anything 
— with  a  sickening  sensation  he  remem¬ 
bered  the  puppies  in  the  old  box  stall, 
and  cursed!  Now  he  realized  the 
cause  of  his  vague  uneasiness;  his  con¬ 
science  would  not  permit  him  to  quite 
neglect  a  duty.  The  puppies  were  on 
his  farm,  he  could  not  be  altogether 
indifferent  to  their  fate ;  his  was  the 
responsibility.  Could  he,  perhaps,  find 
homes  of  some  description  for  them 
all.  He  turned  this  proposition  over 
in  his  mind.  No,  the  devil’s  servant 
alone,  procrastination,  had  prompted 
the  thought.  Some  of  them,  all  of 


them,  perhaps,  must  fall  upon  evil  days. 
They  were  only  mongrels,  canine  out¬ 
casts,  after  all.  They  would  be  neg¬ 
lected,  beaten,  abused.  And  he  would 
be  to  blame !  His  duty  lay  clearly  be¬ 
fore  him. 

Leaving  the  packing  shed  he  made 
his  way  through  the  dusk  to  the  old 
tool  house  adjacent  to  the  puppies’ 
habitation.  Entering  this  building  he 
shook  out  a  bundle  of  grain  sacks 
which  he  discovered  laying  over  an 
old  plow  beam;  any  old  sack  would  be 
good  enough  to  throw  away,  almost 
anything  would  do  for  the  job  lie  had 
in  mind.  He  picked  up  a  bag  to  suit 
his  needs  and  stepped  out  into  the 
barn  yard;  his  next  act  was  to  pry  loose 
a  stone,  one  about  the  heft  of  a  bowling- 
ball,  from  the  litter  at  his  feet  and  to 
drop  it  into  the  sack.  Then  drawing 
on  a  pair  of  course  leather  work  gloves 
(less  chance  to  weaken  at  the  contact 
of  helpless  little  bodies),  he  swung  open 
the  door  of  the  box  stall.  No  sign  of  the 
old  dog.  From  a  dilapidated  manger 
in  a  dark  corner  he  caught  the  sound 
of  a  wee  querulus  whimper.  Cursing 
to  smother  the  compassion  that  welled 
up  from  deep  within  him,  the  farmer 
strode  across  the  stall  and  thrust  a 
gloved  hand  into  the  darkness  of  the 
manger.  His  fingers  closed  over  a 
yielding  little  bundle  of  woolly  warmth. 
He  held  up  a  puppy.  The  youngster 
flexed  his  hind  legs  ineffectively  in  the 
air  and  then  blinked  his  sober  little 
eyes,  the  pupils  showdng  deep  cloudy 
blue  in  the  twilight ;  then  he  stretched 
his  small  mouth  in  a  most  lugubrious 
yawn,  exposing  needle  small  puppy 
teeth  and  the  lazy  curl  of  a  tiny  pink 
tongue. 

“Sleepy,  old  man?”  said  the  farmer. 
He  dropped  him  into  the  merciful  sack. 

Another  warm  smelly  little  bundle 
to  drop  on  top  of  the  first,  another  and 
then  another,  and  then  the  fifth !  Where 
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was  number  six?  Surely  he  had  count¬ 
ed  six  running  over  the  straw  a  few 
days  ago  ?  Ah !  'Cuddled  off  by  him¬ 
self  in  the  corner;  in  with  him,  too; 
that  made  the  last !  Deftly  the  farmer 
held  the  now  heavy  sack  aloft  with 
his  left  hand  while  he  flipped  a  strand 
of  binder  twine  around  its  neck  with 
his  right  and  cunningly  drew  it  tight. 
The  mass  might  have  been  a  huge  pud¬ 
ding,  ready  for  the  pot.  The  doomed 
puppies  scarcely  moved,  scarcely  mur¬ 
mured.  He  lugged  them  out  into  the 
dripping  night.  Out  through  the  sog- 
by  barnyard  he  trudged  and  then  down 
’’between  the  fog  shrouded  tree  rows  of 
an  old  pear  orchard.  So  heavy  hung 
the  mist  that  the  second  row  of  trees 
on  either  side  of  his  path  were  only 
dimly  visible,  their  twisted  branches — 
denuded  of  their  withered  leaves — 
spiralling  ghostlike  upwards  into  the 
gloom;  the  ground  under  foot  was 
cold,  clayey,  sodden;  the  farmer  slip¬ 
ped  about  as  he  walked — 'and  cursed. 
The  pasture  fence  loomed  vaguely  be¬ 
fore  him;  he  slipped  between  its  sag¬ 
ging  wires  with  his  burden  and  struck 
off  across  the  rimy  turf.  TSventy 
feet  from  the  fence  and  he  came' 
upon  a  cow  path,  a  beaten,  bare 
depression,  no  broader  than  a  man’s 
hand,  winding  away  through  the  grass¬ 
land.  Changing  his  burden  from  hand 
to  hand  he  followed  this  byway  until 
he  saw  before  him  the  vague  outline  of 
the  fatal  pond. 

No  broader  than  a  swimming  tank  it 
lay  before  him,  the  muddy  outline  of 
its  farther  bank  obscured  in  the  thick¬ 
ening  mist.  Gruesome  enough  it  was, 
its  muddy  surface  dark  and  unbroken 
save  for  the  relic  of  an  old  cultivator 
protruding  near  the  opposite  bank. 
Nothing  overhead  but  the  blanketing 
constrictioning  fog,  nothing  beneath 
but  the  treacherous  banks  and  the 


sickening  murk  of  slimy  water ;  and 
all  about  the  depressing,  persistent 
drip,  drip,  drip,  of  the  despairing  uni¬ 
verse.  It  was  a  dramatic  moment. 

With  a  sudden  heave  the  farmer 
whirled  the  sack  upwards  and  out  and 

A 

let  it  slip  from  his  nervous  hand.  It 
dropped  into  the  middle  of  the  waste 
with  a  sickening  ‘squidge,’  a  final 
‘plop”  of  rebounding  water  and  it  was 
gone.  Gone!  Nothing  visible  on  the 
water  but  a  succession  of  widening  sur¬ 
face  ripples. 

Suddenly  a  small  object  bobbed  up 
from  the  depths  and  commenced  a 
furious,  if  tiny  commotion.  A  puppy ! 
Two  puppies  or  three?  The  farmer 
strained  forward  to  see  the  better.  No, 
only  one !  Rumpus  enough  for  the 
whole  batch,  but  so  far,  thank  good¬ 
ness,  only  one  was  loose.  Round  and 
round  he  splashed  uncertainly  and  then 
away  in  a  wide  questing  arc  through 
the  watery  waste.  His  little  nose 
scarce  showed  above  the  dark  water, 
held  on  the  surface  by  the  most  des¬ 
perate  puppy  effort,  his  little  front 
pads  beat  pitifully  ‘plop,  plop,  plop,” 
with  frantic  regularity.  Towards  one 
bank  he  circled  and  then,  alas,  almost 
back  to  the  middle  again.  Nothing 
but  mist  and  water  and  a  helpless  little 
object  nearly  spent.  Again  towards 
the  farmer  he  twisted,  swam  gamely 
on,  ‘plop,  plop,  plop,’  the  ‘plops’ 
sounding  fainter,  not  quite  so  regular. 
Now  to  the  erstwhile  murderer  on  the 
bank.  “Would  he  make  the  grade?" 
thought  the  farmer;  perhaps,  if  he 
kept  straight  on.  No,  he  was  turning 
about  again!  God  help  him! 

Almost  invisible  in  the  mist,  the  little 
body  grew  suddenly  vaguer  in  outline ! 
Sinking!  With  a  cry  the  farmer 
splashed  into  the  pond  and  struggled 
out  towards  the  drowning  puppy,  his 
feet  sinking  and  catching  in  the  muck. 
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of  the  poncl  bottom.  Down  went  his 
arm  towards  a  dark,  disappearing  lit¬ 
tle  smudge  in  the  indefinite  haze  be¬ 
low  him.  He  had  him;  up  with  him, 
sodden  and  weak  and  still.  Out  of  the 
pond  the  man  clambered,  floundering 
up  its  slippery  bank,  cursing  the  mud, 
the  cold,  cursing  everything,  but  hold¬ 
ing  safe  and  fast  in  his  hands  the  wee, 
victim  of  circumstance.  Safe  upon  the 
sod  the  man  spread  the  lapels  of  his 
coat,  opened  his  vest  and  snuggled  the 
little  fellow,  all  wet  as  he  was,  close 
to  the  warmth  of  his  flannel  shirt,  ga¬ 
thered  his  garments  about  him,  warm¬ 
ed  his  shivering  little  body. 

“I  could  not  let  vou  drown,  little 
chap,  not  after  watching  that  swim. 
It ’s  all  right  now,  never  mind  puppy ! 
A  warm  fire  and  your  mother's  tongue 
and  you  will  be  a  new  man  again.  Stop 
your  dammed  whimpering,  Monte 
Crist  o !” 

An  hour  later  the  farmer,  smoky  lan¬ 
tern  in  one  hand  and  the  puppy  squirm- 
ing  in  the  palm  of  the  other,  made  his 
way  to  the  empty  box  stall,  anxiously 
escorted  bv  the  old  setter  bitch.  He 
dropped  his  burden  into  the  straw  in 
the  now  silent  manger  and  left  him 
there. 

October  passed.  The  toilers  on  the 
homestead  were  unconscious  of  any 
definite  transition  of  time.  One  task 
in  the  series  of  the  year’s  work  was 
completed  and  others  had  begun :  that 
was  all.  The  apple  picking  was  over ; 
only  a  few  strav  Russetts,  overlooked 
by  the  hard  driven  pickers,  still  hung 
high  in  the  naked  branches  of  the  trees. 
The  Poles  were  gone,  departed,  each 
with  a  chunky  wad  of  paper  currency 
in  his  possession,  to  the  crowded  tene¬ 
ments  of  the  nearest  town,  gone  bag 
and  baggage  with  the  exception  of  a 
string  of  garlic  which  they  had  donated 


to  an  unappreciative  farm  cook.  Good 
progress  had  been  made  with  the  plow¬ 
ing — the  autumn  rains  had  been  fre¬ 
quent  and  penetrating — so  good  that 
the  farmer  decided  to  spare  a  team 
from  the  fields  in  order  to  stone  the 
barn-vard,  a  long  promised  undertak¬ 
ing.  Together  he  and  Jerry  gathered 

the  necessarv  material  from  the  fields 
«/ 

with  monotonous  effort,  filling  the  old 
wagon  box  and  lugging  it  to  its  des¬ 
tination  behind  the  big  bay  team.  Un¬ 
loading  the  stone  was  tedious.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  loose  plank  bottom  to  their 
wagon,  which  they  could  jar  apart  to 
allow  the  stones  to  clatter  through,  they 
were  compelled  to  shovel  and  heave 
the  awkward  rubble  overboard  into 
the  trampled  mire  of  the  yard.  This 
operation  consumed  considerable  time, 
allowing,  of  course,  for  frequent  breath¬ 
ing  spells  and  for  a  reasonable  amount 
of  rambling  conversation  and  that 
good-natured  chaff  which  is  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  all  men  engaged  in  outdoor 
occupations. 

4  4  X o  more  mire  to  wallow  through, 
eh,  Jerry?”  remarked  the  boss,  resting 
his  shovel  and  investigating  the  bowl 
of  his  aged  briar  pipe,  4  4  No  more 
mud.  ” 

4<Xope,  ”  replied  Jerry,  4  4  She  needs 
stoning,  though.  The  only  dry  spot 
now  is  that  place  over  there  where  old 
44Trix"  is  foolin’  with  that  pup.  Ain’t 
he  lucky  he  didn’t  get  drowned, 
though !” 

In  the  sheltered  yard,  lazily  stretch¬ 
ed  out  in  a  litter  of  dry  straw  at  the 
base  of  a  newly  built  stack,  lay  the 
old  setter  basking  luxuriantly  in  the 
thin  November  sunlight.  At  intervals 
she  would  investigate  the  remnants  of 
a  burr  in  a  front  foot  and  again,  with 
an  expression  of  dignified  boredom,  she 
would  extend  her  long  neck  in  order, 
to  release  her  sensitive  ears  from  the 
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furious  attacks  of  her  small  offspring — 
the  same  little  puppy  who  had  so  re¬ 
cently  refused  to  be  drowned  in  the 
horse  pond. 

At  this  juncture  their  work  was 
interrupted  by  two  boys,  young  lads 
in  their  early  ’teens,  entering  the  (barn¬ 
yard.  They  were  fresh-faced  school 
boys  out  on  a  holiday ;  they  explained 
that  they  had  left  their  bicycles  out¬ 
side  and  had  come  in  to  enquire  for  the 
shortest  road  homewards.  In  the 
midst  of  their  declamation  they  espied 
old  Trix  and  the  puppy.  The  old  dog 
suffered  their  attentions  without  pro¬ 
test,  the  puppy  welcomed  them  enthu¬ 
siastically.  He  clawed  them  over  vig¬ 
orously,  wriggling  and  squirming  joy¬ 
fully  after  the  manner  of  bird  clogs, 
pure  bred  or  otherwise.  The  young¬ 
sters  broke  into  spontaneous  laughter 
at  the  sight  of  him  .  They  mobbed  the 
comical  little  fellow:  they  rolled  him 

/  nJ 

over,  boxed  with  him;  they  forced  his 
mouth  open,  “to  see  if  he  was  thorough¬ 
bred,”  and  finally  they  voted  him  a 
remarkably  well  bred  dog  of  some 
breed  or  other,  they  weren’t  quite  sure 
which. 

The  boss  strolled  over  to  them.  “I 
tell  you  what  I’ll  do  boys.  If  one  of 
you  can  promise  me  to  give  this  pup 
a  good  home,  a  good  home,  mind,  why 
you  can  drop  him  in  one  of  those  nut¬ 
ting  bags  and  carry  him  home  with 
you.  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  that?” 

Did  he  mean  that  they  could  have 
the  puppy?  Honestly?  Honestly, 
though?  To  keep?  Gosh! 

“Yes,  surely,  and  now  which  of  you 
boys  wishes  for  him  most?” 

“I  do!”  cried  the  smaller  boy,  his 
face  flushed  with  eagerness,  “you  bet 
I  do?” 

“Very  well,  then,  he’s  yours,” 
laughed  the  farmer.  “Jerry,  call  Trix 
as  you're  driving  out  and  chain  her  up 


in  your  shanty  for  a  day  or  two,  will 
you ? ’  ’ 

Old  mother  Trix  decoyed  away  from 
the  scene  of  the  kidnapping,  they  de¬ 
posited  the  bewildered  puppy  in  a  sack 
and  the  boss  held  him  prisoner  while 
his  new  owner  mounted  his  bicycle. 
This  the  boy  found  no  easy  task  to 
perform  just  then,  he  was  excited,  but 
finally  he  managed  to  secure  the  sack 
over  his  shoulder  and  together  the  two 
youngsters  peddled  off  down  the  road, 
their  hunched  backs  swaying  over  their 
bicycles  because  of  the  heavy  going. 
But  the  heavy  wheeling  did  not  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  talking,  from  chatter¬ 
ing  incessantlv. 

Now  the  life  of  a  dog  is  compara¬ 
tively  short;  shorter  to  record  and  read 
about.  The  waddling,  blear-eyed  pup¬ 
py  who  happens  to  steal  your  affections 
one  day  is  grizzled  about  the  nose  and 
eyes  and  fast  approaching  canine  sen¬ 
ility  before  many  more  days  have  pass¬ 
ed.  A  month  marks  the  passing  of  a  . 
chapter  in  a  dog’s  life,  a  year  a  col- 
ume  in  its  existence.  Little  wonder 
then,  that  after  the  drifting  of  two 
summers  and  the  advent  of  a  third, 
that  on  the  puppy’s  chance  return  to 
his  native  farmstead,  he  was  greeted 
as  somewhat  of  a  stranger. 

Three  winters  had  come  and  gone. 
Two  more  crops  of  hay  and  grain  and 
roots  and  apples  and  everything  else 
had  been  harvested  and  all  hands  on 
the  farm  were  busily  working  over 
the  frost  mellowed  soil  in  preparation 
for  a  third  harvest.  The  farmer  and 
Jerry  were  engaged  in  the  big  barn¬ 
yard.  Jerry  had  his  bay  team  hooked 
to  a  wide  seed  drill  and  he  was  holding 
them  quiet  with  much  difficulty;  they 
were  sleek-sided  and  nettlesome  with 
much  grooming  and  feeding,  eager  to 
be  off  and  away,  keen  for  the  day’s 
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work  ahead  of  them.  The  boss  was 
pouring  clover  seed  into  the  “  grass 
seeder  attachment,  ”  dipping  it  out  of 
a  grain  sack,  white  and  new  from  the 
seed  store,  with  a  china  saucer  and 
pouring  the  minute  purple  and  yellow 
spangled  seed  carefully  into  the  nar¬ 
row  wooden  slide  which  ran  across  the 
width  of  the  drill ;  pouring  it  carefully, 
because  clover  seed  that  year  had  ‘set 
him  back’  eighteen  dollars  a  bushel. 
Both  men  were  intent  upon  their  work. 

Suddenly,  from  an  adjacent  shed 
there  sounded  a  wild  flutter  of  poultry, 
the  vocal  alarm  of  a  terrified  rooster, 
feathers  curved  and  soared  slowly 
into  view  over  the  .  nearest  ridge-pole. 
Some  horrible  catylism  had  struck  the 
hen-yard. 

Jerry  dropped  his  reins  and  scur¬ 
ried  off  in  the  direction  of  the  disturb¬ 
ance.  The  boss  dumped  the  half- 
emptied  saucer  of  precious  seed  back 
into  the  bag,  pulled  the  pin  from  the 
double-trees  behind  the  bays — in  ease 
they  bolted — then  hurried  in  the  same 

direction.  Jerry  waved  his  arms  fran- 

«/ 

tically  from  the  corner  of  the  chicken 
house. 

“Hurry,  Boss,  there’s  a  mongrel 
aworryin’  the  fowls,  by  gorm!”  He 
grabbed  at  a  handy  bit  of  scantling  and 
disappeared. 

The  farmer,  rounding  the  corner  of 
the  building,  came  upon  Jerry  in  the 
act  of  hurling  his  missile  and  blocked 
his  arm — just  in  time.  Every  corner 
of  the  place  was  jammed  with  frantic 
fowls  shedding  a  scattering  of  feathers 
aloft  in  their  desperate  efforts  to  es¬ 
cape,  to  get  away.  One  aged  red  hen 
had  succeeded  in  wedging  her  carcass 
half  under  an  upturned  bushel  and  she 
was  bewailing  her  fate  in  a  steadv, 
dolorous,  baritone  “Rawk!  Rawk ! 
Rawk !  ”  A  terrible  world  for  a  hen, 
once  she  became  old  and  helpless.  The 


old  red  rooster,  like  many  a  politician, 
a  benevolent  blusterer  in  times  of 
peace,  had  proven  unworthy  in  a  sud¬ 
den  emergency.  He  had  gained  the  top 
of  the  chicken  house  and  from  this  al¬ 
titude  he  proceeded  to  startle  the 
world  with  his  hysterical  oratory.  In 
the  center  of  the  yard  stood  a  large 
black  and  white  dog.  Even  an  expert 
might  have  mistaken  him  for  a  setter 
of  the  purest  strain,  so  steadfastly,  so 
gallantly,  did  he  hold  his  ‘point’  body 
rigid,  head  tense  and  low  thrust,  jowls 
trembling  and  eyes  ablaze  with  eage  ?- 
ness,  one  front  paw  flexed  and  feather¬ 
like.  When  the  farmer  challenged 
him  he  relaxed  into  a  nondescript  mon¬ 
grel  furtively  'glancing  about  for  a 
ready  path  of  escape.  It  was  then  that 
one  could  notice  his  smooth,  almost 
Avolf-like  pelt — the  mark  of  a  cross¬ 
bred — the  plainness  about  the  head  and 
muzzle,  the  no-breed  tail. 

“What  a  perfect  point,”  cried  the 
farmer,  “old  Trix  could  have  froze 
no  better.  Come  here,  you  rascal!  Xo 
harm  in  that  fellow,  Jerry!” 

Then  Jerry  laughed  with  joyous  re¬ 
cognition.  “Why,  Boss,  here  comes 
that  lad  up  the  road  you’m  gave  the 
pup  to,  two  years  gone,  remember!” 
The  farmer  shifted  his  glance  from 
the  dog  to  the  approaching  boy  and 
to  the  boy's  dilapidated  bicycle  and 
then  he  considered  the  dog  again. 

“Bv  Jove,  Jerrv,  I  believe  you’re 
right,  but  this  can’t  be  the  puppy  that 
swam,  and  yet - ” 

The  boy,  a  sturdy  little  chap  of  per¬ 
haps  fifteen  summers,  dropped  off  his 
bicycle.  “Hello,  mister,”  he  called. 
“That’s  the  dog  vou  give  me  !  Remem- 
ber?  His  name’s  ‘Bobs!’  ” 

Sure  enough ! 

“I'm  looking  for  a  job,  mister,'’  con¬ 
tinued  the  lad.  “Some  place  on  a 
farm  for  the  summer  holidays.  Dad 
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said  I  could.  Only  it’s  got  to  be  a 
place  where  I  can  keep  ‘Bobs.’  Do  you 
want  a  man  mister?” 

The  farmer  smiled.  “A  man,  did 
you  say?  How  comes  it  that  you  are 
five  miles  from  town,  has  work  been 
scarce  along  the  line?” 

“Oh,  no,  sir!  You  see  this  is  the 
first  place  I’ve  asked.”  The  boy  blush¬ 
ed,  suddenly  embarrassed,  found  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  saddle  of  his 
bicycle  and  examined  it  closely.  ‘Bobs' 
squirmed  against  his  shins  and  shifted 
his  worshipping  gaze  from  the  boy  to 
the  man  and  seemed  to  plead  for  a 
common  understanding.  The  farmer 
was  not  pressed  for  extra  help,  still — 
unconsciously  he  began  to  evolve  plans 
for  this  boy’s  employment — he  might 
come  in  handy  for  thinning  fruit  and 
he  could  surely  be  worked  in  some¬ 
where  during  haying  time. 

“I  might  be  able  to  use  you,  Laddie.” 
“What  wages  would  you  want  a 
month,”  and  then  cautiously,  “to  be¬ 
gin  on?” 

The  bov  asked  for  more  monev  than 
•/  «/ 

an  inexperienced  boy  could  possibly  be 
worth  on  a  farm.  Somewhat  amazed 
at  himself,  the  farmer  hired  him,  took 
him  at  his  own  price,  because  he  sud¬ 
denly  realized  that  he  desired  that 
bov,  that  bov  and  his  dog,  immensely. 

The  bargain  was  consumated  on  a 
Thursday;  they  were  to  expect  the 
boy  on  the  following  Monday,  ready 
for  business.  But  it  transpired  that 
driving  homeward  from  church  behind 
his  rustv-black  mare  on  the  intervening 
Sunday,  our  farmer  overtook  his  new 
‘man’  pedalling  his  bicycle  with  a 
great  deal  of  gyrating  effort  over  the 
rutted  spring-time  roads,  while  roam¬ 
ing  along  the  hedgerows  and  fence 
bottoms  among  the  brittle  of  last  year’s 
weeds,  worked  “Bobs,”  the  would-be 
bird  dog,  pheasant  questing.  Dick 


shouted  an  answer  to  the  man's 
greeting  and  together  they  made  their 
way  homeward  through  the  glorifying 
purity  of  the  spring  sunset,  the  boy 
pedalling  beside  the  weathered  buggy, 
talking  incessantly,  calling  at  intervals 
to  the  wayward  ‘Bobs,’  his  voice  ring¬ 
ing  clear  and  childlike  in  the  ceremonial 

stillness  of  the  Sabbath  countrvside. 

€/ 

What  times  they  were  going  to  have 

together,  he  and  ‘Bobs,’  the  work  they 

would  do.  How  manv  cows  did  thev 

«/  ^ 

keep  on  the  farm?  Did  he,  the  farmer, 

like  ‘Clydes”  or  ‘Percherons’  best? 

What  time  did  they  get  up  in  the 

morning — and  so  on,  and  so  on.  all  the 

wav  homeward. 

«/ 

Within  a  week  Dick  was  a  fixture. 
Especially  so  at  meal  times ;  the  long 
kitchen  table  where  the  men  lined  up 
to  consume  their  prodigious  meals 
would  not  have  been  the  same  without 
him.  To  Dick  eating  in  the  kitchen 
was  a  novelty,  even  at  first  somewhat 
of  an  embarrassment.  The  custom 
might  have  been  open  to  question,  es¬ 
thetic  ally,  but  even  the  city  bred  lad 
was  convinced  that  it  was  good  tactics. 
Xo  two  domestics  could  possibly  have 
rushed  the  immense  quantity  of  eat¬ 
ables  any  further  away  from  their 
base  of  preparation  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  hungry  ‘hands;’  the  commis¬ 
sariat  would  have  broken  down  under 
the  strain. 

It  was  at  this  same  table  that  the 
exuberant  Dick  met  his  first  reproof. 
No  limit  wrns  ever  placed  on  a  man's 
helping  of  any  portion  of  the  bounti¬ 
ful  store  set  out  before  him — on  one 
condition — nothing  must  be  wasted. 
The  fashionable  sin  of  leaving  unde¬ 
voured  food  on  the  china  was  not  tol¬ 
erated  at  the  homestead :  food  was 
made  to  be  eaten.  Dick  heaped  his 
plate  scandalously  from  the  general 
store  and  left  it  half  devoured. 

“Dick,”  spoke  up  the  farmer  one 
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evening  when  only  he  and  the  boy  re¬ 
mained  at  the  board,  “help  yourself  to 

twice  as  much  if  you  wish,  but  eat  it 

*/  ' 

all,  understand  V ’  Everyone  under¬ 
stood  when  the  boss  spoke  in  that 
manner,  stressing  each  quiet  word 
evenly,  forgetting  no  syllable. 

Dick  blushed  quietly,  “Yes,  sir,”  he 
answered. 

But  the  housekeeper  cornered  the 
farmer  before  he  could  leave  the  room. 
“It’s  for  his  dog,  sir,  you  never  give 
orders  about  feeding  him,  so  I  was 
just  giving  him  the  scraps  and  the  boy 
wanted  to  make  sure  there  was  enough 
scraps  you  see.” 

The  man  laughed.  “,So  that  was  the 
dark  plot  behind  it  all.  Well,  give  the 
dog  all  he  wants  to  eat.  My  mistake. 
Poor  Dick!” 

Adjacent  to  the  kitchen  stretched  the 
big  living  room,  a  long,  low  ceilened  af¬ 
fair,  containing  a  flat  brick  fire-place,  a 
floor  of  well  varnished  Georgian  pine, 
uncarpeted,  a  stupendous  hanging 
lamp,  and  scattered  throughout  its 
length  a  dozen  chairs,  easy  to  sit  in. 
Here,  according  to  custom,  the  men 
gathered  in  the  evenings,  to  read  and 
chat  and  smoke ;  some  to  chat  and 
smoke,  some  to  read  and  smoke,  and 
others  just  to  smoke.  All  but  Dick, 
he  sat  on  the  floor  and  pulled  Bob’s 
ears  and  listened.  Usually  he  had  to 
endure  a  fair  measure  of  rustic  chaff. 
In  the  first  few  days  the  hot  spring  sun 
had  found  his  neck  and  burned  it ;  then 
the  rough  work  had  raised  blisters  on 
his  hands  ;  they  told  him  not  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged,  he  would  be  a  man  even  yet 
— if  he  lived.  Dick  laughed,  not  mind¬ 
ing,  ever  ready  with  some  suitable  ver¬ 
bal  counter  blow  that  found  its  mark 
at  their  expense.  Only  when  they  call¬ 
ed  Bobs  the  ‘undrowned  rat’  and  pass¬ 
ed  gentle  sarcasms  about  his  breeding, 
was  he  reduced  to  silence.  Then  he 


would  drop  his  head  and  instinctively 
clutch  his  fingers  a  little  tighter  in 
Bob ’s  thick  hair  and  the  dog  would 
gaze  up  at  him  with  solemn  sympathe¬ 
tic  eyes  and  thump  his  tail  against  the 
floor  boards  with  great  regularity  and 
vigor. 

"Leave  off,  boys,”  the  farmer  would 
mutter  in  that  commanding  rumble  of 
a  voice,  “Let  the  boy’s  dog  alone.  Some 
of  you  are  a  bit  hazy  on  pedigree  your¬ 
selves,  if  it  comes  to  that.  Let  him 
be!” 

Before  the  pair  had  put  in  two 
strenuous  weeks  on  the  homestead  they 
had  become  general  favorites,  not  be¬ 
cause  of  their  separate  admirable  quali¬ 
ties,  although  they  both  possessed  them, 
boy  and  dog,  goodness  knows,  but  more 
because  of  their  complete  attachment 
to  each  other.  The  dog  was  friendly 
enough  with  anyone  who  approached 
him,  after  the  manner  of  most  bird 
dogs,  but  he  had  a  way  of  looking  at 
his  young  master,  intently,  with  a 
quiet  solemn  gaze ;  obviously  he  knew 
he  was  iDick’s  dog.  As  for  Dick  him¬ 
self  one  had  only  to  hear  him  calling 
his  pet  in  his  shrill  chilcl-like  voice — 
and  once  wThen  the  dog  had  wandered 
abstractedly  across  the  road  in  front 
of  a  fast  approaching  motor  car, 
“Bobs!  Bobs!  Bobs!”  he  had  screamed 
in  a  terrified  treble — no  one  who  had 
heard  him  then  had  made  game  of  him. 

Realizing  the  nature  and  extent  of 
this  mutual  affection  the  farmer  might 
have  guessed  at  the  cause  of  the 
boy’s  melancholy  one  clay  during 
the  process  of  their  mid-day  meal. 
It  was  the  first  of  June,  The  dav  clear 
skied  and  glorious  with  the  first  full 
blow  of  summer.  The  men  hastened  to 
devour  the  last  remnants  of  their  re¬ 
past,  to  them  eating  was  never  a  cere¬ 
mony,  in  order  to  saunter  out  to  the 
shady  side  of  the  farm  house  to  glutton 
over  their  well  filled  pipes.  There  onty 
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remained  at  the  table  the  boss,  leisure¬ 
ly  scouring  his  plate  with  a  remnant  of 
bread,  the  housekeeper  bustling  about 
the  room  gathering  up  the  dishes  and 
casting  meaning  glances  at  the  tardy 
Dick,  and  that  youngster  himself  who 
was  still  gulping  over  a  platter  of 
corned  beef  without  making  any  ap¬ 
parent  headway. 

“Come  Dickie,”  admonished  the  far¬ 
mer,  “Work  in  fifteen  minutes.  Man¬ 
gels  to  hoe,  you  know.  Good  land, 
what  is  the  matter?” 

The  boy  had  turned  suddenly  very 
red  of  face  and  swollen  eyed;  he  drop¬ 
ped  his  head  with  a  little  bump  onto 
his  wrist  so  that  his  wavy  black  hair 
fell  over  his  plate.  He  sobbed. 

Quickly  the  man  realized  that  he  had 
committed  a  blunder.  “Why,  Dick,” 
he  asked  gentty,  “What  now?” 

Dick  looked  up  sadly  and  struggled 
manfuly  to  camouflage  his  tears  by 
applying  a  huge  soiled  handkerchief  to 
his  nose.  “It’s  Bobs!”  he  gulped. 
“He’s  sick!” 

“Oh,  come,  Dickie,  it  can’t  be  as 
serious  as  all  that,  surely,”  he  patted 
the  boy  gently  upon  the  shoulder. 
“Come  to  think  on  it  though  I  haven’t 
seen  Bobs  about  latelj^.  Where  is  he? 
We’ll  go  and  take  a  look  at  him.”  They 
found  him  laying  in  the  old  box  stall, 
a  gaunt  sorrowful  looking  Bobs.  He 
struggled  listlessly  to  his  feet  on  their 
approach,  but  their  cheery  greeting 
awakened  no  answering  joy  in  his 
large  sober  eyes.  He  was  suffering. 

“He  can’t  eat  anything,  he  vomits 
it  all  up.”  Dickie  articulated  this 
rueful  information  in  a  series  of  gulps. 
He  could  say  no  more. 

“Well  Well!  Poor  fellow!”  The 
farmer  held  the  dog’s  long,  lean  head 
in  his  large  hands  and  peered 
closely  into  his  eyes,  turned  back  the 
pink  fringe  of  jowl  and  examined  the 


white  interlocking  fangs,  ran  his  hand 
■rver  the  weakened  body  knowingly. 
“Nothing  much  wrong  that  I  can  see, 
picked  up  something,  stomach  out  of 
sorts  maybe;  can’t  be  poison.  We’ll 
put  him  on  a  diet  of  eggs  and  milk  and 
see  if  he  nulls  round,  eh,  Dickie!” 

“Yes,  sir!  You  can  take  fhe  price 
of  the  eggs  out  of  my  wages  ”  Dick 
brightened  at  the  hopeful  inflection  in 
the  farmer’s  voice. 

“Not  in  this  case.  Now  let’s  get 
after  4hese  mangels.” 

For  several  days  Dick  received  a 
basin  of  milk  and  eggs  from  the  hands 
of  the  sympathetic  cook  and  carried  it 
careful  !y  to  the  invalid  in  the  box 
stall;  he  had  great  faith  in  his  employ¬ 
er's  treatment  of  the  case;  Bobs  would 
surely  act  better.  He  even  laughed 
when  Ihe  men  joked  h'm  about  the 
“patient.”  All  would  be  well  again  in 
time.  Meanwhile  the  farmer  and  the 
bov  labned  together  in  tne  four  acre 
mangel  patch,  hoeing  stead'ly  through¬ 
out  the  length  of  the  hot  June  days. 
By  diligent  application  to  the  work  be¬ 
fore  them  they  managed  to  complete 
the  thinning  and  mulching  of  the  La-' 
row  <  f  seedlings  before  their  scheduled 
time.  They  could  hear  the  noon 
whistles  of  the  distant  city  factories 
wailing  on  the  heavy  summer  air  as 
they  cut  the  last  tiny  beet  tops  with 
their  keen  edged  hoes  and  paused  to 
gaze  with  much  satisfaction  on  the 
results  of  their  labor. 

“Didn’t  expect  to  finish  that  patch 
till  to-morrow,  Dick.  However.  I’m 
satisfied.  No,  under  that  next  burdock 
if  you’re  looking  for  the  jug.  I'll  take 
a  swigg  too,  before  you  empty  it ! 
Thanks !  ’  ’ 

Together  they  gathered  up  their  hoes, 
the  water  jug,  a  cast  off  shirt  or  two. 
and  a  file  from  a  crevice  in  a  weather¬ 
ed  fence  rail  before  they  begun  their 
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encumbered  saunter  towards  the  farm¬ 
house. 

“By  the  way,  [Dick,  how  is  Bobs  get¬ 
ting  along — any  improvement  ?’  ’ 

“No,  he  isn’t  any  better;  I  guess 
he’s  thinner  maybe.  To-day  he  vom¬ 
ited  blood!’’ 

“What?”  rapped  out  the  farmer. 
He  stopped.  “This  will  have  to  be 
looked  into.  You  take  the  hoes  and 
the  file  out  to  the  raspberry  patch  be¬ 
hind  the  house  after  dinner  and  I'll 
look  the  dog  over  before  I  come  out. 
How  will  that  do?” 

Dick  nodded,  severa/1  times,  vigor- 
ouslv,  the  wav  children  nod  when  they 
dare  not  trust  themselves  to  speak  be¬ 
cause  of  pent  up  tears. 

Happily  no  one  ragged  him  about  his 
patient  during  the  mid-day  meal.  Two 
extra  men  sat  down  to  the  boaid,  itin¬ 
erant  painters,  crammed  full  of  more 
general  gossip  than  two  ordinary  mor¬ 
tals  could  be  expected  to  withhold.  The 
boy  ate  his  dinner  unnoticed.  He  left 
the  talkative  gathering  as  soon  as  he 
decently  could,  and  wandered  ort  be¬ 
times  to  the  raspberry  patch.  He  found 
a  certain  solace  in  his  work,  in  stirring 
over  the  pleasant  leaf  strewn  mold  be¬ 
tween  the  clean  red  canes,  in  the  satisfy¬ 
ing  contemplation  of  a  row  well  cleaned, 
in  the  mechanical  performance  of  his 
task,  that  his  grief  numbed  senses  gave 
him  no  warning  of  the  farmer’s  ap¬ 
proach  until  he  heard  him  speak. 

“Well,  Dick,  I've  seen  Bobs.” 

“Yes,  sir?” 

“Listen,  Dick!  Was  there  anyone  in 
your  neighborhood  in  town  who  made 
a  practice  of  poisoning  dogs?” 

‘‘Yes,  sir.  Across  the  street  there  is 
a  man  who  keeps  prize  chickens.  Bobs 
pulled  the  tail  out  of  one  of  his  roosters 
once.  \\  e  paid  for  his  old  tail  and 
licked  Bobs,  and  he  never  chased  a 
chicken  again.  But  the  man  poisons 


dogs  just  the  same!’’ 

‘  ‘  Ah  !  ’  ’  the  young  man  looked  thought¬ 
ful.  “Listen,  Dickie,  Bobs  is  only  a 
dog,  and,  after  all,  you’ve  been  good  to 
him,”  the  farmer  paused  considering 
each  word  as  if  mere  rhetoric  could 
blunt  the  hurt  of  devastating  news,  “I’m 
afraid  Bobs  is  not  going  to  get  better, 
Dickie.” 

The  boy  bent  over  his  hoeing.  He 
cut  two  canes  by  mistake. 

“Bobs  has  been  poisoned,  Laddie,  poi¬ 
soned  in  a  terrible  way.  He  is  being 
cut  to  pieces — inside.  It  isn’t  a  drug 
exactly;  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  but  I 
wouldn’t  care  to  have  some  fiend  over¬ 
hear.”  He  bent  over  the  boy  and  whis¬ 
pered  two  words  in  his  ear.  “You  have 
some  fine  neighbors  in  town,  Dick.” 

Poor  Dick !  He  took  it  quietly  enough 
thou,  everything  considered. 

The  farmer  touched  up  the  blade  of 
his  hoe  with  a  pocket  file  and  then 
gave  his  attention  to  the  moist  loam 
between  the  clean  red  berry  canes.  He 
purposely  worked  away  from  Dick  in 
order  to  leave  the  boy  alone.  The  patch 
was  a  small  one  and  they  frequently 
passed  and  repassed  each  other  in  the 
course  of  their  work;  during  these  in¬ 
tervals  they  both  hoed  attentively,  neither 
one  breaking  the  drowsy  silence  with 
a  word.  The  afternoon  wore  on.  The 
exacting  work,  intensified  by  the  still 
heat  of  the  June  day,  raised  thoughts 
in  the  farmer’s  mind  of  a  certain  stone 
jug  hidden  in  the  shade  of  a  near-by 
fence  row.  He  had  straightened  up  to 
look  for  it  when  he  heard  the  boy  shout. 

“Oh,  look!”  he  beard  him  cry, 
“Here’s  Bobs!” 

Between  the  berrv  rows  and  the  farm 

j 

horse  lay  a  stretch  of  neglected  lawn 
laid  out  by  some  ambitious  gardener  who 
had  not  forseen  the  coming  shortage  in 
farm  labor.  Through  the  tangled  grass 
(Continued  on  page  x.) 
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This  Is  O.  A.  C.’s  Big  Year 


BILL  Hamilton,  the  rugby  coach,  is 
pushing  a  slogan,  “This  is 
O.A.C.’s  Big  Year,”  and  the 
rugby  team  are  getting  behind  him  to 
make  it  a  fact.  Such  a  slogan  is  a 
splendid  idea,  and  should  help  con¬ 
siderably  in  working  up  and  keeping 
up  enthusiasm  on  the  team. 

It  should  not,  however,  be  limited  to 
rugby  alone.  Every  other  sport  should 
adopt  it,  and  each  should  strive  to 
make  it  come  true. 

A  more  definite  suggestion  of  how 
we  might  make  this  O.A.'C.’s  Big  Tear 
in  sport  is  that  a  rooter's  club  should 
be  organized.  Individual  rooting  is 
usually  plenty  when  teams  are  ahead. 
It  is  when  they  are  behind  and  need 
encouragement  most  that  such  cheer¬ 
ing  falls  off  and  then  the  organized 
veils  of  the  whole  student  body,  under 
an  enthusiastic  cheer  leader,  are  need¬ 
ed.  It  is  here  that  O.A;C.  team’s  sup¬ 
port  has  fallen  down  of  late  years,  but 


we  have  assurance  from  the  Athletic 
Association  that  if  the  students  will 
stand  behind  them  a  rooters’  club  will 
be  a  feature  of  0.  A.  C.'s  Big  Year. 

But  why  confine  the  slogan  to  sport 
alone?  Let  every  organization  in  the 
College  take  it  up  for,  speaking  can¬ 
didly,  there  are  many  associations, 
which  need  such  a  tonic  much  more 
than  the  Athletic  Club.  One  would 
have  to  have  a  very  sport  biased  opin¬ 
ion  to  be  satisfied  to  call  this  O.A.C.’s 
Bm  Year  if  the  absolute  lack  of  interest 
shown  in  the  public  speaking  contest 
last  spring  should  occur  again.  Sure¬ 
ly  there  are  more  than  three  who  aspire 
to  be  able  to  speak  well  in  public,  and 
surely  there  are  more  than  a  baker’s 
dozen  who  are  interested  in  hearing 
the  best  speakers  that  O.A.C.  boasts. 
That  is  but  one  example;  there  are 

many  others. 

*/ 

The  moral  is  that  we  should  all  put 
our  shoulders  to  the  slogan  and  push 
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for  all  that  is  in  us.  The  Review  is 
rours  to  use.  and  if  you  use  it  will 
be  a  definite  factor  in  helping  you  and 
in  boosting  the  club  in  which  you  are 
particularly  interested.  It  will  then  be 


serving  more  fully  its  purpose,  and  be¬ 
tween  us  we  will  surely  make  this 
“O.A.C/s  Big  Year,”  with  no  limita¬ 
tions. 


Lipstick  and  Ladies 

“A  McGill  Opinion  of  Cosmetics" 


IT  is  becoming  more  and  more  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  is  a  reaction  against 
the  painted  face.  It  is  decidedly 
a  masculine  reaction  ;  men  are  as  weary 
of  the  standardized  mouth  as  they  are 
of  the  standardized  female  eye  brow 
and  the  standardized  feminine  crop. 
They  sigh  for  a  glimpse  of  natural 
cheeks,  natural  eyebrows  and  natural 
lips.  After  all  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  a  girl  should  not  look 
natural  as  well  as  act  natural;  the  one 
is  as  important  as  the  other.  There 
should  be  a  law  on  the  statute  book 
prohibiting  any  further  use  of  the 
permanent  wave  that  makes  any  and 

everv  woman  look  like  a  waxwork 
«✓ 

hairdresser's  dummy;  even  the  sight  of 
the  old-fashioned  school  girl  pigtail 
would  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
feminine  landscape ;  and  a  plump 
maiden  would  exhilarate  the  eye  that 
is  sated  by  an  external  procession  of 
underfed  skeletons. 

In  these  da  vs  of  hourly  divorces,  one 

«/■  «/ 


wonders  whether  more  sympathy 
should  be  extended  mere  man  in  view 
of  the  camouflage,  amounting  to  de¬ 
ception  at  times,  that  is  practiced  by 
the  modern  girl.  And  why  is  it  that 
this  same  mere  man  can  maintain  his 
Appolo-like  appearance  without  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  inventions  of  chemists  and 
beautv  doctors?  Cosmetics  are  a  dia- 

V 

bolical  concoction,  to  say  the  least ;  like 
anything,  all  right  in  its  place,  which 
place  is  the  world  of  the  theatre,  and 
nowhere  else. 

If  girls  are  here  to  be  educated,  and 
being  educated  means  gaining  a  little 
sense  both  in  the  social  sphere  of  life  as 
well  as  in  the  academic,' then  we  should 
expect  that,  in  the  near  future,  this 
awful  stuff  lipstick  and  kindred  stuff 
will  be  conspicuous  by  its  absence  on 
the  fair  faces  of  our  fair  co-eds.  Some¬ 
body  has  got  to  start  it — there  seems 
to  be  little  reason  why  co-eds  should 
not  start  being  sensible  before  others 
show  the  way. 


\ 
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The  Third  World’s  Poultry  Congress 

By  L.  Stevenson,  B.S.A.,  Director  of  Extension,  0.  A  .0. 


POULTRYMEN,  poultry  women,  and 
poultry  from  ever}’  quarter  of 
the  globe,  yes,  representing  42 
nations,  assembled  at  Ottawa  during 
the  closing  days  of  July,  for  the  making 
of  the  event,  which  will  be  known  to 
every  poultry  owner  for  ages  to  come, 
as  the  Third  World’s  Poultry  Con¬ 
gress.  Long  heralded  and  boosted  by 
poultrymen  since  the  closing  days  of 
the  Congress  of  Barcelona  in  1924,  this 
Third  Congress  has  come  and  gone.  It 
has  elevated  the  poultry  industry,  it 
has  elevated  all  agriculture,  it  has 
made  history  for  Canada.  Never  be¬ 
fore  had  such  an  assembly  of  promi¬ 
nent  statesmen,  men  of  science,  breed¬ 
ers,  commercial  men  anl  laymen  as- 
sembled  to  advance  the  interests  of 
any  section  of  the  live  stock  industry. 
The  Congress  was  a  phenomenal  suc¬ 
cess. 

Why  all  the  fuss  and  who  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it?  The  fuss  was  over 
the  hen,  and  the  organization  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  Third  World’s  Poultry 
Congress  was  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Instructors  and  Investiga¬ 
tors  in  Poultry  Husbandry.  This  or- 
ganization  has  for  its  object  the  bring¬ 
ing  together  of  those  interested  in 
Poultry  work ;  that  there  may  be  in¬ 
ternational  acquaintance  and  good  fel¬ 
lowship  among  the  poultrymen  of  the 
world,  that  education  and  research  may 
be  conducted  on  a  world  wide  scale, 
that  methods  of  poultry  production 
may  be  the  most  efficient,  that  stan¬ 
dardization  of  stock  and  product  may 
be  acceptable  to  all,  that  co-operation 
may  be  the  most  efficient  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  industry.  That  the 
organization  has  succeeded  is  evidenced 
by  the  very  high  character  of  the  150 
papers  on  Poultry  Science  read  at  the 


various  sessions  of  the  Third  Congress, 
by  the  great  assembly  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  42  nations,  by  one  of  the 
finest  exhibits  of  live  poultry  ever  as¬ 
sembled  in  any  country. 

The  0.  A.  C.  Old  Boys  did  their 
“bit”  in  making  the  Congress  a  suc¬ 
cess.  The  General  Director,  Mr.  Fred 
Elford,  to  whose  organizing  ability 
much  of  the  success  was  due  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  College.  During  the 
Congress  business  sessions  Mr.  Elford 
was  elevated  to  the  position  of  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Congress,  and  now  being 
“Cock  of  the  Walk”  for  all  Poultrv- 
dom,  will  guide  the  destinies  of  the 
world  wide  poultry  industry  for  the 
next  three  vears.  Dr.  F.  Marcellus,  of 
the  0.  A.  C.  staff,  was  secretary  of  the 
Ontario  Executive  and  was  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  excellent  showing 
made  by  Ontario  in  the  live  bird  sec¬ 
tion  and  in  looking  after  Ontario’s  in¬ 
terests  in  manv  ways.  Mr.  John  Bu- 
chanan,  of  the  O.A.C.,  planned  and 
supervised  the  Ontario  Provincial  ex¬ 
hibit,  which  was  conceded  by  all  visi¬ 
tors  as  being  the  best  exhibit  in  the 
Provincial  Building.  Old  Boys  of  the 
O.A.C.  figured  largely  on  committees, 
in  the  daily  programme,  as  exhibitors, 
and  as  representatives  from  other  pro¬ 
vinces  and  States. 

Foreign  delegates  to  the  Congress 
and  Canadian  poultrymen  and  poultry- 
women,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
in  all,  visited  the  O.A.C.  on  the  12th 
of  August,  and  were  entertained  by 
President  Reynolds  and  Professor  Gra¬ 
ham.  This  visit  to  the  College  was  part 
of  the  “across  Canada  trip,”  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Dominion  Government  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  distinguished 
poultry  enthusiasts  from  foreign  lands. 
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The  rugby  season  is  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer,  and  for  over  a  month  now 
those  fellows  who  are  trying  to  make 
this  truly  O.A.C. ’s  Big  Year  have  been 
training  so  that  when  they  return  early 
in  the  week  of  September  18th,  they 
will  be  in  shape  to  get  right  down  to 
intensive  work. 

Circular  letters  were  sent  out  near  the 
end  of  July  to  those  fellows  who  hand¬ 
ed  in  their  names  last  spring.  If  you 
didn’t  get  yours  let  Frank  Partridge 
know.  He  is  with  the  Agricultural 
Department  at  the  College.  We  have 
heard  from  several  of  the  fellows,  and 
this  is  what  they  are  doing  this  sum¬ 
mer  : — 

Dick  Graham  had  been  working  on 
his  drop  kick  before  he  went  to  the 
Poultry  Congress,  but  after  a  visit  to 
Ottawa  he  found  it  necessary  to  take 
a  trip  to  Algonquin  Park  to  let  its 
bracing  air  bring  him  back  to  normal. 

Up  there  he  saw  Hugh  Colson  and 
others.  Hugh  has  been  leaving  a  lot 
of  excess  weight  on  the  portages  of 
his  canoe  trips,  and  is  getting  back  his 
wind  by  swimming,  and  racing  with 
deer  (correct  spelling). 

‘‘Long  John”  Goodwillie  is  correct- 
jug  his  pass  by  slinging  groceries  for 
the  National  Grocers  at  St.  Catharines, 
while  his  brother  Bill  is  trving  to  find 
the  connection  between  painting  and 
punting. 

“Griff”  reports  himself  to  be  train¬ 
ing  on  a  case  of  beer  a  day,  cigars,  and 
the  arduous  Don  Juan  duties  of  a  life 
guard  at  Port  Dalhousie.  His  false 


teeth  have  been  giving  him  considerable 
trouble,  but  as  we  have  not  heard  of 
him  suffering  any  serious  accidents,  we 
expect  him  on  deck  in  his  usual  con¬ 
dition — and  that’s  perfect. 

“Pat”  Scollie  has  not  succumbed 
completely  to  the  spell  of  the  fair  sum¬ 
mer  school  students,  and  has  blown  up 
a  rugby  ball.  He  passes  the  rest  of 
his  time  at  tennis,  soft  ball,  and  drying- 
precipitates. 

Chas.  Plumb  is  at  Brown  Bros.  Nur¬ 
sery  at  Fonthill. 

“How”  Watson  is  “serving  them 
up”  for  the  Dresden  Junior  O.A.B.A.. 
team,  and  is  in  great  shape,  he  says. 

“Grub”  Sutherland  is  fire  ranging  up 
near  Elk  Lake,  and  that  means  another 
man  in  good  shape  by  fall. 

Lowe  Butler  nursed  a  couple  of 
badly  infected  toes  into  shape  and  is 
able  to  do  some  conditioning  now.  He 
spends  the  rest  of  his  time  in  vegetable 
hybridization  at  the  Central  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm. 

'Clarence  Lorv  is  at  home,  but  is  verv 
anxious  to  get  back  east  to  O.A  C.  this- 
fall.  We  all  hope  he  makes  it. 

We  haven’t  heard  from  any  of  the 
others,  but  that  is  probably  because 
they  were  too  busy  getting  into  shape. - 


ORNAMENTAL 

“They  tell  me  you  have  a  model 
husband,  Mrs.  Hicks.” 

“Yus,  sir,  but  ’e  ain’t  a  workin’ 
model.  ” 
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Weddings 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Dobbyn  an¬ 
nounce  the  marriage  of  their  daugh¬ 
ter,  Olive  Mae,  to  Mr.  Harry  Edson 
Miller,  on  Wednesday,  the  twenty-ninth 
of  June,  Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven,  Guelph,  Ont.  Present  address, 
Elite  Ap.s.  3,  Pelessier  St.,  Windsor, 
Ont. 


CHANGES  IN  GRADUATE  LIST. 

J.  J.  E.  McCague,  ’21,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Agricultural  Representative  in 
Carleton  County,  with  headquarters 
in  Carp. 

C.  M.  Meek,  ’22,  has  left  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Representative  Service  and  is 
now  in  the  bond  business.  He  is  with 
Municipal  Bankers  Company,  34  King 
St.  E.,  Toronto. 

J.  C.  St.  John,  ’22,  has  left  the  Voca¬ 
tional  School  at  Kitchener  and  has  ac¬ 
cepted  an  appointment  in  the  High 
School  at  Burlington. 

V.  T.  Elton,  ’26,  was  married  on  the 
11th  of  August  to  Miss  Joan  Kings- 
mill  Pringle,  of  Preston.  “Vic”  will 
be  teaching  at  the  Collegiate  Institute 
at  Galt  this  year. 

L.  K.  Colbeck,  ’25,  has  received  an 
appointment  to  the  staff  of  the  High 
School  in  Walkerton. 

W.  T.  Ziegler,  ’22,  will  be  teaching 
M  the  High  School  at  Niagara-on-the- 
Lake.  this  Fall. 

T.  W.  Brennant,  ’22,  will  be  teach¬ 


ing  in  the  High  School  at  Perth,  Ont., 
this  Fall. 

F.  0.  Lewis,  ’23,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  staff  of  the  Agricultural  School 
at  Ridgetown. 

H.  L.  Thomas,  ’26,  has  left  Belleville 
to  accept  an  appointment  at  the  Col¬ 
legiate  Institute  at  London,  Ont. 

R.  M.  Pugh,  '26,  has  been  appointed 
as  Provincial  Apiarist  for  Saskatche¬ 
wan.  His  address  is  Fields  Crops  De¬ 
partment,  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Regina, 
Sask. 

A.  D.  Hember,  ’25,  has  left  Ganan- 
oque  and  will  be  teaching  this  Fall  at 
Port  Colborne,  Ont. 

A.  S.  Smith,  ’10,  is  Asst.  Agr.  Repre¬ 
sentative  in  Grev  Countv,  with  head- 
quartets  in  Markdale. 

C.  A.  S.  Smith,  ’23,  was  erroneously 
reported  in  a  previous  issue  as  being 
Assistant  Agricutural  Representative 
at  Markdale.  He  is  at  Lethbridge, 
Alta. 

R.  A.  Hocking,  '22,  is  teaching  in  the 
High  School  in  Parrv  Sound. 

G.  J.  Callister,  ’21.  is  now  Director  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Scientific  Bureau 
of  the  N.  V.  Potash  Export  My.,  19 
44th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

L.  H.  Claus,  ’22,  is  with  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Oounty  Farm  Bureau  at  Canton, 
New  York. 

Miss  Winnifred  Bell,  ’25.  is  now  at 
the  Children’s  Hospital,  5224  St.  An¬ 
toine,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE  BRANCH  ONT.  DEPT. 

OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  twentieth,  annual  conference  of 
the  Agricultural  Representatives  was 
held  in  Kemptville,  July  25th-27th. 
Most  of  the  Representatives  drove  down 
for  the  conference  and  some  of  them 
then  drove  home  through  New  York 
State  and  apparently  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  the  trip. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  hut 
three  of  these  men  are  O.A.C.  gradu¬ 
ates. 

List  of  Repreesntatives 

E.  S.  Duncan,  Director 

J.  A.  Carroll,  Assistant  Director 

Agricultural  Representatives. 

Algoma  County,  J.  M.  Macintosh, 
.Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Brant  County,  H.  A.  Dorrance,  Brant¬ 
ford. 

Bruce  County,  W.  R.  Riddell,  Wal- 
Rerton,  Ont. 

Caledon  County,  C.  M.  Meek,  Carp. 

Cochrane  County,  Daniel  Pomerleau, 
Cochrane. 

Dufferin  County,  C.  Lamont,  Orange¬ 
ville. 

Dundas  County,  A.  E.  Springstead, 
Morrisburg. 

Durham  County,  J.  Y.  Kellough,  Port 
Hope. 

Elgin  County,  P.  S.  Thomas,  St. 
Thomas. 

Essex  County,  S.  B.  Stothers,  Essex. 

Frontenac  County,  A.  W.  Sirett, 
Kingston. 

Glengarry  County,  F.  C.  McRae, 
Alexandria. 

Grenville  County,  H.  L.  Trueman, 
Kemptville. 

Grey  County,  T.  S.  Cooper,  Mark- 
dale. 


Haldimand  County,  C.  C.  Main,  Ca¬ 
yuga. 

Halton  'County,  D.  A.  Andrew,  Mil- 
ton. 

Hastings  County,  Ray  Atkin,  Stir¬ 
ling. 

Huron  County,  Geo.  R.  Patterson, 
Clinton. 

Kenora  County,  D.  E.  MacRae,  Drw- 
den. 

Kent  County,  Ralph  E.  White,  Chat¬ 
ham. 

Lambton  County  W.  P.  Macdonald, 
Petrolea. 

Lanark,  F.  Forsyth,  Perth. 

Leeds  County,  A.  A.  Knight,  Athens. 

Lennox  and  Addington  Counties,  Jas. 
Laughland,  Napanee. 

Lincoln  County,  E.  E.  Neff,  St.  Cath¬ 
arines. 

Manitoulin  County,  R.  E.  Cumming, 

Gore  Bav. 

«/ 

Middlesex,  F.  J.  Parish,  London. 

Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound  County, 
R.  M.  Tipper,  Huntsville. 

Norfolk  County,  F.‘C.  Paterson,  Sim- 
coe. 

Northumberland  County,  W.  H. 
Smith,  Brighton. 

Ontario  County,  W.  M.  Croskery,  Ux¬ 
bridge. 

Oxford  County,  G.  R.  Green,  Wood- 
stock. 

Peel  County,  J.  E.  Whitelock,  Bramp¬ 
ton. 

Perth  County,  M.  C.  McPhail,  Strat¬ 
ford. 

Peterborough  County,  J.  B.  Nelson, 
Peterborough. 

Prescott  and  Russell  Bounties,  F.  La- 
rose,  Plantagenet. 

Prince  Edward  'County,  A.  P.  Mac- 
Yannel,  Piet  on. 

Rainv  River  Count v,  J.  A.  Garner, 
Emo. 

Renfrew  County,  A.  H.  Martin,  Ren¬ 
frew. 
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Simcoe  South  County,  F.  L.  Webster, 
Alliston. 

Simcoe  North,  County,  S.  L.  Page, 
Barrie. 

Sudbury  County,  D.  J.  Robicheau, 
Sudbury. 

Timiskaming  County,  W.  G.  Nixon, 
New  Liskeard. 

Thunder  Bay:  Fort  William  Section, 
W.  Elgin  ,Senn,  Fort  William. 

Port  Arthur  Section,  C.  W.  Buchan¬ 
an,  Port  Arthur. 

Victoria  County,  M.  H.  Winter,  Lind¬ 
say. 

Waterloo  County,  E.  I.  MeLoughry, 
Galt. 

Welland  County,  R.  R.  Fleming,  Wel¬ 
land. 

Wellington  County,  R.  H.  Clemens, 
Arthur. 

Wentworth  County,  W.  G.  Marritt, 
Hamilton. 

York  County,  R.  J.  Rogers,-  New 
market. 

Assistants 

Bruce  County,  Arthur  E.  Donald. 
Walkerton. 

Essex  County,  A.  McGugan,  Essex. 

Grey  County,  A.  S.  Smith,  Markdale. 

Huron  County,  J.  R.  Ostler,  Clinton. 

Middlesex  County,  A.  D.  Runions, 
London. 

Oxford  County,  M.  W.  Staples, 
Woodstock. 

Timiskaming  County,  A.  G.  Skinner, 
New  Liskeard. 

Wellington  County,  A.  H.  Stevens, 
Arthur. 

Wentworth  County,*  Jos.  Wilson, 
Hamilton. 

York  County,  F.  K.  B.  Stewart,  New¬ 
market. 

Home  Demonstrator 

Peel  County,  Miss  K.  F.  McIntosh, 
Brampton. 


Dave  Andrew  writes  as  that  the  fol- 
l ozving  O.A.C.  men  are  located  in  Hat¬ 
ton  County ,  for  which  he  is  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Representative : 

Graduates  in  the  County  of  Halton 

1907-27,  Andrew,  D.  A,.  Dept,  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  Milton,  Ont.,  Agricultural 
Representative. 

1906- 10,  Bowman,  W.,  R.  R.  No.  3, 
Georgetown,  farming. 

1911- 16,  Binkley,  H.  V.,  R.  R.  No.  1, 
Freeman,  Farming. 

1907- 11,  Fisher,  P.  A.,  Burlington, 
fruit  farming. 

1907- 11,  Galbraith,  C.  A.,  Hjrnbv 
Ont.,  farming. 

1913-22,  Gautby,  C.,  Freeman,  Ont., 
farming. 

1888-9,  Ilutt,  H.  L.,  Georgetown, 
Ont.,  farming. 

1905-09,  MacLaren,  A.,  Georgetown, 
Ont.,  Sec.  for  Rural  Community  Work. 

1919- 23,  Philips,  F.  A.,  Oakville,  Ont., 
farming. 

1908- 13,  Philips,  F.  A.,  Oakville. 
Ont.,  farming. 

1922-24,  Stewart,  W.  J.  A.,  Oakville, 
Ont.,  H.  S.  teacher. 

Associates  in  the  County  of  Halton. 

1905-07,  Campbell,  M.  A.,  R.  R.  6, 
Milton,  Ont.,  farming. 

1894-96,  Devitt,  T.  L.,  R.  R.  2,  Free¬ 
man,  -farming. 

1920- 22,  Frampton,  H.  N.,  R.  R.  2. 
Freeman,  farming. 

1912- 14,  Gregg,  A.  H.,  R.  R.  2,  Oak-' 
ville,  farming. 

1913- 15,  Gautby,  L.  B.,  Burlington, 
florist. 

1921- 23,  Rivaz,  C.  P.,  Palermo,  Ont. 
l  aimer. 

1905-07,  Sproat,  M.  S.  R.  R.  5,  Milton, 
farmer. 

1920-22,  Wilmott,  J.  H.,  R.  R  1, 
Milton,  farming. 
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Students  Without  Diplomas  or  Degrees 
in  the  County  of  Halton. 

1912-12,  Amos,  T.  C.,  Moffat,  Oi.t. 

1920-2,  Bird,  J.  H.,  R.  R.  3,  George¬ 
town. 

1924-28,  Campbell,  M.  G.,  Moffat, 
Ont. 

1919-1921,  Davidson,  A.  H.,  Burling¬ 
ton. 

1914-15,  Galbraith,  G.,  Hornby,  Ont. 

1900-02,  Inglehart,  W.  F.,  Palermo, 
Ont. 

1898-99,  Macdonald,  H.,  Glen  Wil¬ 
liams,  Ont. 

1924-26,  Merry,  W.  H.,  Oakville,  Ont. 

1908-09,  Newell,  C.  A.,  Kilbride,  Ont. 


1906-07,  Newton,  J.  N.,  Limehouse, 
Ont. 

1912-14,  Peart,  R.  M.,  Freeman,  Ont. 

1907,  Peer,  W  M.,  Freeman,  Ont. 

1900-01,  Pickett,  J.,  Merton,  Ont. 

1920- 20,  Stark,  F.  G,  R,  R.  4,  Milton. 

1921- 23,  Wilson,  L.  S.,  R.  R.  1,  Oak¬ 
ville. 

1920-21  Wilson,  G.  W,  R.  R.  3, 
Georgetown. 

1922,  Baldwin,  E.,  R.  R.  2,  Milton. 

As  there  have  been  so  manv  changes 
in  the  service  in  the  last  year  we  are 
publishing  the  complete  list  with  this 
note  : 


A  Scene  on  the  College  Farm. 
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A  true  friend  is  one  that  knows  all 
about  you  and  likes  you  just  the  same. 


The  dinner  is  in  your  honor,  an- 
nounced  the  toast  master,  as  the  judge 
finished  his  meal. 


Rastus — “Yo  is  the  foth  woman  ah 
has  kissed  on  de  way  home  dis  week.” 

Mandv — “What  vo  mean,  Ras? 

«/  */ 

Rastus — Oh,  yo  ain’t  home  yet. 


G.T. — Why  do  you  look  so  sleepy, 
Bill?” 

Bill — “Been  counting  sheep  in  the 

stock  yards.” 

«/ 


“I  was  playing  poker  with  my  wife, 
last  night.” 

“Which  won?” 

“Say,  how  many  wives  do  you  think 
1  have?” 


2nd  Co-Ed. — “1  didn't  notice  who 
passed.  ” 

1st  Co-Ed. — ‘‘Don't  look,  even  a 
w or m  will  turn.” 


It's  a  good  thing  that  hens  don’t 
know  what  men  get  for  laying  bricks. 


The  evolution  of  man — 

1.  Hatched. 

2.  Matched. 

3.  Dispatched. 


Tommy — “Have  they  really  a  calf 
upstairs?” 

Art — “No,  the  boys  were  just  kid¬ 
ding  you.  That  was  one  of  our  sax 
students.” 


This  is  where  I  get  stung,  announc¬ 
ed  the  inspector,  as  he  took  the  top 
off  the  hive. 


Prof — “Why  don’t  you  answer  me?” 
Birk}r — “Didn't  you  see  me  shake  my 
head?” 

Prof. — “Do  you  expect  me  to  hear  it 
rattle?” 


Reactor — “Is  that  your  cigarette 
stub,  son?” 

■Son — “Guess  not,  dad,  you  saw  it 


Prof. — “And  the  inside  of  the  earth 
is  a  moult  on  mass.” 

Griff.— “Isn’t  that  Hell?” 


Then  there’s  the  absent-minded  far¬ 
mer  who  hitched  his  wife  up  to  the 
plow  and  kissed  his  horse  good-bye. 

Barber — Haircut,  sir? 

Customer — Yes,  but  don’t  make  it 
too  short,  I  don’t  want  to  look  effem¬ 
inate. 


If  the  ham  hangs  around  the  smoke 
house,  where  does  the  veal  loaf? 

THE  NEW  RECRUIT 

Drill  Sergeant  (to  awkward  recruit) 
“Didn’t  you  hear  ‘about  turn’?” 
Recruit — “No.  Wot  about  ’im?” 


1st  Co. -Ed — “Isn't  he  a  worm.” 
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ROQUEFORT  CHEESE 

By  “30.” 

Roquefort  clieese  is  made  in  France 
from  the  milk  of  a  certain  breed  of 
sheep,  which  are  fed  on  wild  thyme, 
and  the  cheese  has  a  wild  time  trying 
to  keep  from  stinking  itself  to  death 
in  its  infancy.  The  wild  thyme  grows 
on  the  banks  of  the  Lot,  Tarn  and 
other  rivers  in  the  department  of  Avey- 
ron  in  France,  and  after  it  has  first 
been  besheeped  and  then  becheesed  it 
generates  a  lot  of  the  tarndese  smells 
that  ever  perambulated  down  the  pike. 

Thyme  is  a  kind  of  an  aromatic 
plant  with  a  pungent  odor,  and  after  it 
is  converted  into  Roquefort  cheese  it  is 
the  pungentest  thing  known  to  man. 
After  this  cheese  is  made  it  is  put  into 
solitarv  confinement  until  its  whiskers 
begin  to  turn  gray  and  gangrene  sets 
in,  when  it  is  taken  out  and  chained  to 
a  post.  Before  it  is  served  it  is  chloro¬ 
formed  or  knocked  in  the  head  with  an 
ax.  It  is  then  brought  to  the  table  in 
little  square  sections  about  the  size  of 
a  domino.  It  is  served  at  the  close  of 
meals  together  with  black  coffee.  It 
usually  has  a  running  mate  in  the  shape 
of  a  round  cracker  that  has  to  be 
broken  with  a  maul. 

Roquefort  cheese  is  of  a  dull  white 
colour,  except  in  spots,  where  mortifi¬ 
cation  has  set  in.  Some  claim  it  to 
be  inhabited,  but  this  is  not  true.  Even 
the  intrepid  and  mephitic  microbe 
flees  from  it  as  we  flee  from  a  pestil¬ 
ence.  We  have  seen  Limburger  cheese 
strong  enough  to  shoulder  a  two- 
bushel  sack  of  wheat,  but  a  piece  of 
Roquefort  the  size  of  a  dice  can  carry 
an  election.  Limburger  is  a  rose  ger¬ 
anium  when  compared  with  Roquefort. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between 
them  as  there  is  between  the  purr  of 
a  kitten  and  the  roar  of  a  lion.  Some 


people  who  claim  to  be  civilized  say 
they  like  Roquefort  cheese,  but  they 
only  eat  it  because  it  is  imported  and 
expensive.  A  man  who  will  eat  it  is 
an  open  sepulchre,  and  should  be 
quarantined  or  driven  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  and  never  again  allowed  to  look 
into  the  face  of  a  human  being. 


Two  little  urchins  were  watching  a 
barber  singe  his  customer's  hair. 

“Gee,”  said  one,  “he's  hunting  'em 
with  a  light.” 


Prof,  to  Visitor“Oh,  ves,  the  bovs 

7  t/  7 

are  all  taking  their  holidavs.  ” 

o 


On  economic  ent.  paper — “If  you  are 
used  to  it,.  H.C.X.  gas  may.be  used  for 
all  insect  pests.” 


At  Second  Year  Banquet — Bill,  “In 
my  speech  I  am  sorry  that  I  can't  say 
any  of  the  nice  things  that  some  of  the 
others  have  said  for  us. 


Dad— “10  x  30?” 

Bill — “$3.00  to-day.” 


George — "Have  any  luck  hunting 
bears  in  the  mountains? 

Hank — “Yep,  didn't  see  one.” 


One  of  my  closest  friends  is  Scotch — 


First  Drunk — “You  know-  that  man 
Smith  ?  ’  ’ 

Second — “'Smith?”  . 

First— “Yea.” 

Second — “What’s  his  name?’’ 


An  optimist  is  a  fellow  who  gets  the 
service  station  man  to  sprinkle  gas 
on  his  suit  so  his  girl  will  think  he  has 
had  it  cleaned. 
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“How  'many  times  is  this  that  I 
have  arrested  you?’7 

“Don't  ask  me,  I  thought  you  were 
keeping  score.” — Lehigh  Burr. 


Prof  Flock — “What  do  you  do  for 
lice  ?” 

Townie — “Never  had  any.” 


Herb — -“The  riding  school  isn't  doing 
much  business,  is  it?” 

Mac — “No.  The  patrons  seem  to  he 
falling  off  every  day?” 


Goof — “I  am  afraid  I  have  killed 

your  dog.  May  I  replace  him?” 

Farmer — “I’m  afraid  you  can’t 

*/ 

catch  rats.” 


“Though  you  belong  to  somebody 
else,  to-night  you  belong  to  me,”  mur¬ 
mured  the  youth,  smoothing  the 
wrinkles  out  of  the  Tux. — Bucknell 
Belle  Hop. 


Algernon — “I  say,  my  good  man, 
will  you  drive  me  all  around  town?” 

Mon  bon  homme — “Yeh,  if  I  can  get 
a  harness  to  fit  you.” — Washington 
Dirge. 


“Hear  Dave’s  gone  in  for  settlement 
work.  ” 

“Salvation  Army?” 

“No,  bill  collecting.” — M.I.T.  Yoo 
Doo. 


Sophomore  to  frosh) — “Do  you  like 
English?” 

Frosh — “Yep.” 

Soph— “Why?” 

Greeny — “It’s  all  I  can  speak.” — 
Wash.  Cougar’s  Paw. 

PATERNAL  TOUCH 

One  of  our  customers  is  a  merchant 
who  thinks,  eats,  and  sleeps  in  terms 


of  business.  His  business  interests  him 
more  than  anything  else  in  the  world. 
One  night,  according  to  the  story,  his 
wife  discovered  him  standing  over  his 
boby’s  crib.  She  saw  in  his  face  rap¬ 
ture,  doubt,  admiration,  despair,  ecs- 
taov,  incredulity. 

Naturally »  she  was  touched  at  this 
somewhat  unusual  parental  attitude, 
so  with  glistening  eyes  she  arose  and 
slipped  her  arms  around  him. 

“A  penny  for  your  thoughts,”  she 
said,  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  tender¬ 
ness. 

Startled  into  consciousness,  he  blurt¬ 
ed  out:  “For  the  life  of  me,  I  can’t  see 
how  anybody  can  make  a  crib  like  that 
for  S3. 49.” 


ILLEGAL 

“When  did  the  robbery  occur?” 
asked  the  cross-examiner. 

“I  think — ”  began  the  witness. 

“We  don’t  care  what  you  think — we 
want  to  know  what  you  know,”  said 
the  legal  luminary. 

“Well,  I  may  as  well  get  out  of  the 
box,  then,”  said  the  witness.  “I  can’t 
talk  without  thinking.  I’m  not  a  law- 
ver.  ” 


OH!  I  SAY/ 

“Women,”  says  a  writer,  “shout 
their  approaching  marriages  from  the 
housetops,  while  a  man  is  shy  and  re¬ 
tiring  about  the  matter.”  Similarly, 
fishermen  brag  about  it>  but  you  sel¬ 
dom  hear  loud  cheers  from  the  fish. 


PROGRESSIVE  SYMPTOMS 

Getting  the  baby  to  sleep  is  hardest 
when  she  is  about  eighteen  years  old. 


FAVORITE  INDOOR  SPORTS 

What  would  you  do  if  you  had  a 
million  dollars?  No  you  wouldn’t. 
You’d  wish  it  was  two  million. 
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SECRETS  OF  SUCCESS 

“What  is  the  secret  of  success?’’  ask¬ 
ed  the  sphinx. 

“Push/’  said  the  button. 

“Take  pains,”  said  the  window. 

“Never  be  led,”  said  the  pencil. 

“Be  up-to-date,”  said  the  Calendar. 

“Always  be  cool.”  said  the  ice. 

e/  j 

“Do  business  on  tick,”  said  the 
clock. 

“Never  lose  your  head,”  said  the 
barrel. 

“Do  a  driving  business,”  said  the 
hammer. 

“Aspire  to  greater  things,”  said  the 
nutmeg. 

“Make  much  of  fine  things,”  said  the 
microscope. 

“Never  do  anything  off-hand,”  said 
the  glove. 

“Spend  much  time  in  reflection," 
said  the  mirror. 

“Get.  a  good  pull  with  the  ring.” 
said  the  door  bell. 

“Be  sharp  in  all  your  dealings,”  said 
the  knife. 

“Find  a  good  thing  and  stick  to  it,” 
said  the  glue. 

“Trust  to  your  stars  for  success," 
said  the  night.. 

“Strive  to  make  a  good  impression." 
said  the  seal. 

“Never  take  sides,  but  be  round 
when  you  are  wanted,”  said  the  ball. 

Guess  Who? 


The  examiner  glanced  over  the  top 
of  his  glasses.  “Are  you  sure,”  he 
enquired,  “that  this  is  a  purely  original 
composition  you  have  handed  in?” 

“Yes,  sir,”  came  the  answer,  “but 
you  may  possibly  find  one  or  two  of 
the  words  in  the  dictionary. 


Problem — A  young  woman  goes  up¬ 
stairs  at  7.45  to  dress  for  the  evening. 


She  is  19  years  old,  weighs  102  lbs. 
State  the  wait  of  the  young  man  down¬ 
stairs. 


The  professor's  problems  are  many 
and  varied.  For  practice  in  coping 
with  these,  correct  the  following  es¬ 
say.  written  by  a  Hindu  pupil : 

“The  horse  is  a  very  noble  quadru¬ 
ped,  but  when  he  is  angry  he  will  no 
be  so.  He  is  ridden  on  the  spinal  chord 
by  the  bridle,  and  sadly  the  driver 
places  his  foots  in  the  stirrups  and 
divides  his  lower  limbs  across  the  sad¬ 
dle,  and  drives  his  animal  to  the  mea¬ 
dow.  He  has  a  long  mouth  and  the 
head  is  attached  to  the  trunk  by  a  long 
protuberance  called  the  neck.  He  has 
four  legs !  Two  are  on  the  front  side, 
and  two  are  afterwards.  These  are  the 
weapons  on  which  he  runs,  and  also 
defends  himself  by  extending  those  in 
the  rear  in  a  parallel  direction  toward 
his  foe.  But  this  he  does  only  when 
in  a  vexatious  mood.  He  has  power 
to  run  as  fast  as  he  could.  He  has  got 
no  sleep  at  night  time,  but  is  always 
standing  awaken.  There  is  no  animal 
like  the  horse.  They  have  got  tail, 
but  not  so  long  as  the  cow  and  other 
such-like  animals. 


SURE 

A  certain  neAvspaper  that  made  a 
practice  of  answering  inquiries  from 
readers  received  this  one : 

“Please  tell  me  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  chickens.  Thev  go  to  roost 
apparently  well.  The  next  morniog 
we  find  one  or  more  on  their  backs  on 
the  floor,  stiff,  combs  white  and  the 
feet  in  the  air.” 

It  was  the  editor’s  busy  day,  and 
this  was  the  answer  his  reader  received  : 

“Dear  sir,  your  chickens  are  dead.' 
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A  minister  who  had  not  been  long 
appointed  to  a  church  in  the  South 
of  Scotland,  asked  one  old  lady  how 
she  liked  his  preaching.  “I  didna 
like  it  at  a’,”  she  answered.  “And, 
pray,  why  not?”  he  asked.  “Week 
in  the  first  place,”  she  answered, 
“ye  read  yer  sermon;  an,’  in  the  se¬ 
cond  place  ye  didna  read  it  weel; 
an,’  in  the  third  place,  I  didna  con¬ 
sider  that  it  was  worth  readin’.” 


A  certain  Welshman  was  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  very  fine  bass 
voice.  Meeting  a  friend  one  day,  he 
confided  that  he  had  had  a  remark¬ 
able  dream. 

“Dreamt  I  was  in  a  mighty 
choir,”  he  exclaimed.  “Oh,  but  it 
was  splendid!  There  was  such  a 
choir  as  you’ve  never  seen.  Five 
thousand  sopranos,  five  thousand 
altos,  five  thousand  tenors — all  sing¬ 
ing  at  once  double  forte.  Oh,  mag¬ 
nificent!” 

His  friend  gasped  with  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“But  suddenly,”  continued  the 
singer,  “the  conductor  stopped  the 
lot  and,  turning  to  me,  he  said: 
‘Not  quite  so  loud  in  the  bass,  John 
Jones!’  ” — Answers. 


It  was  a  general  knowledge  test. 

“Who  was  the  first  Norman  King 
of  England?”  asked  the  examiner. 

“William  the  Conqueror.” 

“Correct.  Who  was  the  second?” 

“William  the  Second.” 

There  was  a  pause. 

“He’s  doing  all  right,”  whisper¬ 
ed  the  second  examiner.  “Ask  him 
who  the  third  was.” 

“I’m  not  so  sure,”  [retorted  the 
questioner,  “who  the  third  was  my¬ 
self.” — Yorkshire  Post. 


~~  —  . . . .  S 

Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 


The  Quick-Acting  Nitrogenous  Fertil¬ 
izer  that  has  proved  its  Superiority 
for  nearly  a  Century. 

Many  Farmers,  Market  Gardeners  and 
Orchardists  are  proclaiming  the 
Merits  of  Nitrate,  this  year. 

An  Agricultural  Demonstrator  states 
that  in  his  territory  the  only  Apple 
Orchards  with  a  full  crop  are  those 
in  which  Nitrate  was  used. 

On  several  Illustration  Stations  the 
yield  of  Hay  has  been  more  than 
doubled  by  an  application  of  125  lbs. 
of  Nitrate  of  Soda  per  acre. 

Send  for  Free  copies  of  our  Illustrated 
Bulletins 

I 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

(Director:  B.  Leslie  Emslie,  Member 
of  C.S.T.A.) 

Reford  Building,  Toronto  2. 


The  editor  to  the  young  author: 
“There  are  verses  in  your  operetta 
that  Alfred  de  Musset  himself  could 
net  have  made.” 

“Oh,  vou  flatter  me!  What  are 
these  verses?” 

“Well,  there’s  the  song  of  the 
aeroplane  and  the  one  about  wire¬ 
less.” — Pele  Mele,  Paris. 

Guest:  “This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  had  anything  approach¬ 
ing  a  tender  beefsteak  in  your 
place.” 

Waitress:  “Heavens!  Have  I  given 
you  the  proprietor’s,  then  ” — Neb- 
elspalter,  Zurich. 


“Your  husband  looks  at  every 
pretty  girl.  That’s  a  thing  mine 
never  does.” 

“No,  I  shouldn’t  think  he  had  ever 
done  it  in  his  life.” — Meggendorfer 
Blaetter,  Munich. 


VI 
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The  Road  to 
the  Bank 

/HpHE  road  from  the  farm  to 
^  the  Bank  should  be  well 
^  worn:  it  is  a  safe  road 

to  travel  and  you  will 
Y  \  always  find  a  welcome 

at  this  end. 


Some  day  you  may 
need  assistance  from 
the  Bank  to  buy  seed  grain  or  to 
provide  feed  for  your  stock  until 
marketing  time.  If  you  are  a 
stranger,  it  may  be  hard  to  ar¬ 
range.  A  Savings  Account  with 
us  now  is  a  good  recommenda¬ 
tion  for  future  credit. 


F733 


The  Royal  Bank 

of  Canada 


Guelph  Branch 


R.  L.  Torrance,  Manager 
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“TAKE  A  CHANCE”  vs  “GOOD  QUALITY” 

<T1ake<  a.  chance”  was  a  favorite  selling  argument  not  many  years  ago. 
Today,  the  take  a  chance  ’  policy  has  been  wisely  replaced  by  one  of  securing: 
“Good  quality  at  reasonable  cost.’' 

Dairymen  everywhere  are  securing  “quality  cleaning  at  reasonable  cost” 
with  the  u he  of  the  modern  cleaning  material. 


Wyandotte  leases  all  washed  surfaces  truly  clean  and  free  from  greace 
and  all  unclean  matter. 

Dairy  utensils  washed  with  Wyandotte  are  also  left  sweet  smelling,  thus 
thoroughly  protecting  the  quality  and  flavor  of  dairy  products. 

And  too,  as  the  time,  labor,  and  cleaning  cost  of 
using  this  effective  cleaner  are  so  little,  the  use  of 
Wyandotte  Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  actually 
makes  possible  “quality  cleaning  at  little  cost.” 


WYANDOTTE  CLEANS  CLEAN 


The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Manufacturers,  Wyandotte,  Michigan 


We  Invite  You  To  Visit  Our  Plant 


Manufacturers  of 

AROMATIC  CEDAR  LINING  FOR  CLOTHES  CLOSETS,  WINDOW 
AND  DOOR  SCREENS,  OUTSIDE  SHUTTERS,  PERGOLAS  FOR 
THE  GARDEN,  and  many  other  articles  that  make  your  house 

Your  Home 

LUMBER  AND  PLANING  MILLS  GOODS 


Guelph  Lumber  Company,  Limited 

James  Harrison,  Manager.  Phone  1068 

^  --  - =* 
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’  SERVICE 

There's  nothing  to  beat  some  of  those 
rural  telephone  lines  for  service.  Just 
give  one  ring  and  you  get  every  per¬ 
son  in  the  township. — Petrolia  Adver¬ 
tiser-Topic. 


AH,  INDEED/ 

Minister  (treating  small  boy  to  soda) 
- — “Now  what  do  you  say,  my  little 
man  ?  ’ ’ 

Small  Boy— 4  k  A-a-a-h-h  !’ ' 

Minister — 4 ‘Is  that  the  proper  way  to 
thank  a  person  for  a  gift?” 

Small  Boy — ‘ 4 That's  what  dad  says 
when  Uncle  Jim  gives  him  a  drink." 


AFTERMATH 

She  told  me  not  to  send  a  gift 

And  I.  poor  fish,  believed  she  meant 
it. 

These  nasty  cracks  about  mv  thrift — 

She  told  me  not  to  send  a  gift! 

Now  why  the  deuce  should  she  be 
Miffed 

And  act  as  though  I  should  have 
sent  it? 

She  told  me  not  to  send  a  gift. 

And  I,  poor  fish,  believed  she  meant 
it ! 

— Corinne  Rockwell  Swain. 


POWER  OF  COURAGE 

It  seemed  so  steep  a  hill 
Prom  where  I  stood. 

My  courage  well-nigh  fled. 

Try  as  I  would. 

But  as  I  nearer  drew. 

These  seemed  to  be 
Some  kindly  power  smoothing  it 
Ahead  of  me. 

And  lo !  as  I  trudged  along 
There  was  no  hill  at  all. 

Renewed  in  hope, 

Only  a  gentle  slope ! 

Applesauce ! 


Two  darkies  were  reading  the  in¬ 
scriptions  on  tombstones  in  a  ceme¬ 
tery.  One  of  them  let  out  a  raucous 
4 4 Haw!  Ilaw!”  and  when  the  other 
came  up  he  pointed  to  the  inscription 
on  the  tombstone,  which  read: 

“Not  Dead  But  Sleeping.” 

“Haw!  Haw!"  laughed  the  darky, 
4 4 He  ain't  foolin’  nobody  but  hisself. ” 

The  bride  and  the  groom  were  vis¬ 
iting  in  San  Francisco.  They  stopped 
at  a  restaurant  to  eat.  A  flip  young 
waitress  waited  on  them. 

4  4  Would  you  care  for  some  honev- 

«.  i 

moon  salad?”  she  asked. 

4  What  is  it?'’  asked  the  confused 
groom. 

4 4 Just  lettuce  alone,”  replied  the 
waitress. 

THE  NOSE 

It 's  the  nose  that  makes  you  winsome ; 

it’s  the  nose  that  makes  you  sweet; 
It's  the  nose  that  makes  you  charming, 
not  the  mouth  with'  which  you  eat ; 
And  it's  not  your  fair  complexion,  or 
your  lashes  dark  and  long 
Or  it's  not  your  lips  so  rosy,  or  your 
dimpled  chin  so  dear. 

It's  the  nose  attracts  your  lovers;  it's 
the  nose  that  brings  them  near. 
So  if  you  would  have  a  husband,  bestow 
pains  upon  your  nose ; 

Never  mind  your  shingled  tresses,  wor¬ 
ry  not  about  your  clothes; 

Put  a  clothes-pin  on  each  evening  ’ere 

vou  to  vour  rest  retire, 

«/  */  / 

It  will  narrow  up  your  smeller  and 

make  all  the  vouths  admire. 

«/ 

Treat  it  well  with  paint  enamel,  soap 
and  perfume,  rouge  and  puff. 

Rub  it,  soak,  massage  and  stroke  it  to 
be  sure  it’s  got  enough. 

And  I’ll  guarantee  you  lassie  ere  your 
eighteenth  year  is  run 
You  will  have  as  fine  a  husband  as 
there  breathes  beneath  the  sun. 
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Better  Every  Year 


Established 

1842 


Farm  Tractors 

3  sizes 

Skid  Engines 

Steel  Threshers 
5  sizes 

Combines 

Prairie 

Hillside 

Silo  Fillers 

4  sizes 

Baling  Presses 
2  sizes 

Steam  Engines 

Road  Machinery 

Grand  Detour 
Plows 
Harrows 
Cultivators 


POWER  and  labor — the  variable  fac¬ 
tors  in  farm  production  costs — 
“constitute  approximately  60  per  cent 
of  the  total  cost  of  carrying  on  the  farm 
business.”* 

American  farmers  pay  close  to  $3,000,- 
000,000  annually  for  power — about  $500 
per  farm,  average.  But  it’s  cheap  at 
the  price,  for  its  use  “has  enabled  the 
agricultural  worker  to  increase  his  vol¬ 
ume  of  production  nearly  three  times 
over  the  average  of  75  years  ago.”* 

Because  this  Company  began  to  sup¬ 
ply  farmers  with  labor  saving  power 
and  machinery  85  years  ago,  credit  is 
due  to  Case  products  for  part  of  that 
three  time  increase  in  production  per 
worker.  Case  tractors,  threshers  and 
combines  have  enabled  many  farmers 
to  overcome  serious  handicaps,  to  cut 
down  their  production  costs,  to  do  more 
work  at  less  expense,  to  make  more 
money.  Case  machinery  is  a  powerful 
factor  in  the  reorganization  that  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  Agriculture. 

*  U.  S.  D.  A.  Bulletin  No.  1348 


J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 

Incorporated  de.pi  k _ 75  Established  1842 

Alberta— Calgary, Edmonton.  Manitoba— 'Winnipeg, Brandon. 
Saskatchewan— Regina,  Saskatoon.  Ontario— Toronto. 

NOTE — Our  plows  and  harrows  are  NOT  the  Case  plows 
and  harrows  made  by  the  f.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Co. 
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“JUST  DOGE* 
(continued  from  page  542) 


of  this  unkept  waste  walked  Bobs.  At 
least  he  appeared  to  walk.  He  moved 
towards  them  with  a  peculiar  sideling, 
staggering  effort.  At  intervals  his  legs 
would  yield  under  the  slight  burden  of 
his  emaciated  body.  He  would  stagger 
and  stop,  sway  towards  them  a  little,  and 
stagger  again.  They  could  see  almost 
every  bone  in  his  body  under  his  dull 
black  and  white  coat.  From  very  weak- 
ness  his  under  jaw  sagged  and  chatter¬ 
ed,  chattered  incessantly,  while  froth 
dripped  from  his  nerveless  jowls.  As 
he  floundered  nearer  they  could  see  his 
eyes,  large,  brown,  beseaching  eyes, 
stricken  with  pain.  He  was  suffering 
and  they  had  left  him  alone.  He  tried 
to  draw  nearer. 

‘  ‘  Bobs,  ’  ’  commanded  Dick,  in  a  trem¬ 
bling  voice,  “Bobs,  go  home,  go  lie 
down !” 

The  dog  staggered  partly  about,  under 
jaw  still  chattering,  but  he  continued 
to  gaze  at  the  boy,  gazed  with  great 
accusing  eyes. 

The  man  blundered  forward.  “I’ll 
take  him  back,  Dickie !  I’ll  tend  to 
him  U 

He  stooped  and  gathered  poor  Bobs 
in  his  strong  arms,  lifted  him  easily,  as 
easily  as  if  he  were  a  bag  of  straw. 

“Dick,”  he  called.  “Its  no  use.  Shall 
I  stop  his  suffering.  Shall  I  put  him 
away  ?” 

Dick  turned  his  back  and  made  a 
feeble  pretense  at  hoeing.  The  farmer 


carried  Bobs  a  step  or  two  and  glanced 
back. 

“I’ll  kill  him  for  you  if  you  like,  un¬ 
less  you  say  no.” 

He  could  see  the  back  of  the  boy’s 
neck  grow  red,  then  redder  still ;  he 
redoubled  his  efforts  with  the  hoe. 

“Dick?” 

Xo  answer. 

‘‘Dickie  ?” 

Still  no  answer. 

The  farmer  carried  tine  suffering 
animal  to  the  privacy  of  an  outbuilding. 
As  he  walked  he  could  not  prevent  a 
weird  thought  from  entering  his  mind. 
“Hell,  yes,  there  must  be  a  Hell.  One 
must  have  started  anyway  the  day  that 
brute  poisoned  you  ;  started  by  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion.” 

He  recalled  seeing  a  neckyoke  laying 
about  somewhere  just  the  other  day. 
That  was  it  propped  against  the  door¬ 
way  ;  a  huge  stick  of  wood,  longer  and 
thicker  than  a  man’s  arm,  tightly  ringed 
and  shod  with  iron,  and  heavy,  green 
hickory— a  terrible  weapon  in  the  grip 
of  a  strong  man.  He  laid  the  dog  down 
gently  within  arm’s  reach  of  the  yoke. 
Mercifully  he  placed  his  large  hand  over 
the  sensitive  muzzle,  over  the  beseach¬ 
ing  eyes. 

“God  forgive  me,  pup,  for  pulling  you 
out  of  the  horse  pond  that  rainy  night 
not  so  long  ago.  I  shall  not  fail  you 
now.’’ 

Quickly  he  slipped  his  broad  left  hand 
away,  flicked  it  away  to  clear  the  mark 
for  the  ponderous  stroke  of  the  neck- 
yoke,  the  heavy  neck-yoke  swung  in  his 
good  right  arm,  merciful  and  strong. 
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fou  will  appreciate  this 
new  De  Laval feature 


are  everywhere 
ever  made. 


being  praised 


Turnable 
Supply  Can 


Separator  users  who 
have  seen  and  tried 
the  new  1927  De 
Lavals  are  pleased 
with  the  turnable  sup¬ 
ply  can — it  is  so  handy 
and  convenient.  The 
supply  can  may  be 
turned  so  that  tinware 
and  bowl  can  be  put  in 
place  or  removed,  even 
though  the  supply  can 
is  filled  with  milk. 
This  is  just  one  of  a 
number  of  new  fea¬ 
tures  on  the  1927 
Series  De  Laval 

Separators,  which  _ 

as  the  best  separators 


Other  Features 

2.  EASIER  TURNING:  For  three  years 
the  De  Laval  experimental  and  engineer¬ 
ing  departments  have  ibeen  conducting  ex¬ 
tensive  tests  to  develop  still  easier  turning 
separators.  The  results  of  these  tests  are 
embodied  in  this  new  series,  which  both 
start  and  turn  easier  than  any  other  mach¬ 
ines. 

3.  OIL  WINDOW :  The  new  oil  window 
enables  you  to  see  at  all  times  the  level  and 
condition  of  th  oil.  It  shows  at  a  glance 
whether  or  not  the  separator  is  (being  prop¬ 
erly  oiled. 

4.  FLOATING  BOWL:  All  new  De  Lavals 
have  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl,”  now 
used  in  De  Laval  Separators  with  such 
splendid  results.  It  is  self-balancing,  runs 
smoothly  without  vibration,  with  the  least 
power  and  wear,  skims  cleaner  and  de¬ 
livers  richer,  smoother  cream. 


You  can’t  afford  to 
use  any  other  sepa¬ 
rator,  because  the 
new  De  Lavals  skim 
cleaner,  are  easier  to 
handle  and  operate, 
are  more  convenient, 
and  soon  pay  for 
themselves.  Trade  in 
your  old  separator  as 
partial  payment.  Sold 
on  easy  terms.  See 
your  De  Laval  Agent 
or  write  nearest  De 
Laval  office  for  fall 
information. 


The  De  Laval  Company,  Ltd. 


Montreal, 


Peterborough, 


Winnipeg, 


Vancouver. 
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OUTSTANDING-  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  VALUE  OF  EVERGREENS  FOR 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION  LANDSCAPE  EFFECTS. 

Continued  from  page  523  Continued  from  page  530. 


in  numbers,  with  limited  groups  of 
teachers  and  limited  groups  of  stu¬ 
dents,  with  these  small  groups  living 
together  in  such  a  way  that  they  are 
all  acquainted  with  each  other  intim¬ 
ately,  and  so  in  this  way  our  process 
of  understanding  will  come  through  the 
life  of  the  community;  and  I  want  to 
see  every  young  American  who  goes  to 
college  feel  the  pressure  of  community 
driving  him  to  understanding,  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  small  group  of  teachers  who 
are  seeking  understanding,  and  so  are 
driving  him  toward  it,  and  thus  become 
one  who  would  strive  to  understand- 
in  and  so  fit  himself,  as  the  Chairman 
has  suggested,  so  fit  himself  for  taking 
a  proper  place  in  the  American  life. 
The  only  point  on  which  I  am  inclined 
to  differ  with  your  (Chairman  is  that 
we  might  have  scholarship  without 
leadership.  In  my  opinion,  when 
scholarship  does  not  give  leadership, 
it  is  because  of  a  difficulty  in  the 
scholarship.  The  man  who  is  called 
a  grind,  is  defective,  is  not  a  good 
scholar,  is  not  thinking  in  the  way  in 
which  a  man  ought  to  think  in  order 
to  live  properly.  But  granted  the  right 
conception  of  scholarship,  it  needs  noth¬ 
ing  else  either  in  the  wav  of  leader- 

CD  v 

ship  or  any  other  qualification  for  the 
proper  doing  of  its  work. 


Bill  Jones,  the  constable,  received 
a  circular  showing  six  different 
photographs  of  a  man  wanted  for 
murder.  Two  days  later  he  wired  the 
chief  of  police:  “Have  five  of  them. 
Am  going  after  the  sixth  tonight.” 


blossom  hues  appearing  with  golden  or 
silvery  green  verdures  of  the  new  shoots. 
In  whiter  the  contrast  to  frost  and  snow 
causes  them  to  be  a  matter  of  delight 
and  pleasure ;  most  especially  so  when 
staged  in  fairy-like  mantel  of  sparkling 
frost  and  immaculate  snow.  To  us  the 
evergreen  represents  at  times  a  gay 
and  cn  other  occasions  a  grave  spirit 
but  always  sublime  and  resolute.  A 
lesson  worth  while !  May  we  become 
more  attached  to  it  and  them — the  ever¬ 
greens. 

“I  heard  you  refuse  a  job  of  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company.” 

“Yeh,  there  was  no  chance  of  ad¬ 
vancement.” 


Columbus  was  right.  He  sighted 
dry  land. 


“Seems  to  me  that  old  Mother 
Nature  has  provided  for  every  con¬ 
tingency.” 

“What  prompts  that  moral  re¬ 
flection?” 

“Look  at  the  way  she  has  placed 
our  ears,  yet  a  million  years  ago 
she  didn’t  know  that  we  were  going 
to  hook  glasses  over  them.” 


A  small  girl  asked  her  mother. 
“If  I  grow  up  and  get  married, 

will  I  have  a  husband  like  papa?” 
“Yes,  dear,”  the  mother  replied. 
“And  if  I  do  not  get  married,  will 
I  be  an  old  maid  like  auntie?” 
“Yes.” 

The  little  girl  thought  for  a 
minute,  and  remarked:  “Well,  I’m 
in  a  fix.” 
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Perspective.  View. 


"dolts  spaced  about 
4-0  o  c.  Fill  cell  of- 
block  With  concrete 
where  bolt  occurs. 


Milk  is  Free  From  Contamination 
in  a  Concrete  Milkhouse 


A  small  milkhouse,  separated  from  the  dairy  barn,  is  one  of  the  first 
essentials  of  progressive  dairying.  Built  of  concrete,  it  is  permanent  and  easy 
to  keep  in  a  clean  and  sanitary  condition.  Such  a  housing  is  bound  to  add  to 
the  quality  of  milk  production  and  increase  its  selling  value.  The  following 
table  shows  how  simple  the  construction  of  a  concrete  milk  house  really  is: 


RECTANGULAR  MILKHOUSE 

Concrete  Mixtures 


Foundation  and  footing  . 1  :  2  y2  :  4 

Floor  .  1  :  2  :  4 

Cooling  Tank . 1  :  2  :  3 

Mortar  .  1  :  3 


MATERIALS  REQUIRED 

(Estimate  based  on  foundation  on  wall  extending  3  feet  below  grade) 


Cement .  44  sacks 

Sand . 4  cubic  yards 

Pebbles  or  broken  stone . 5  y2  cubic  yards 

Concrete  block,  8x8  by  16 . 3  53 

Reinforcing  Steel .  137  feet  %  inch  rods 

Write  to-day  for  literature  about  concrete  on  the  farm 


CANADA  CEMENT  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Canada  Cement  Company  Building 
Phillips  Square  Montreal 

Sales  Offices  at' 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Calgary 


CANADA  CEMENT 

CONCRETE 

row  PCWHANCNCC 


Ontario 

Agricultural  College 


The  Rural  Life  is  the  Best  Life 

and 

EDUCATION 

is  the  Big  Factor  in  Making  it  so 


Profitable  Farm  Operations  and  Contented  Home 
Life  follow  the  enlightening  influence  of  a  Course 
at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College. 

The  Opportunity  to  attain  a  full  knowledge  of 
Crops,  Soils,  Farm  Engineering,  Live-Stock, 
Dairying,  Apiculture,  the  Basic  Sciences  and 
English  is  green  to  all  our  Student s« 

Write  for  calendar.  Tuition,  first  and  second 
years,  $20.00  per  year.  Board  and  room,  $5.50 

per  week, 

J.  B.  Reynolds,  ABA.,  L.  Stevenson,  M.S.,  A.  M.  Porter,  B.S.A 
President,  Extension,  '  Registrar. 


